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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





for the Monthly Magazine. 
On Earty ATTACHMENTS. 


T is a common remark, that 
friendships formed in childhood 

are most permanent. But observa- 
tion and experience will lead us to 
doubt its truth, and to believe that 
the intimacy between children of 
the same age rarely continues to 
years of maturity. In youth, ab- 
sence or a change of fortune, wcak- 
ens or destroys the sentiment of 
friendship. Early attachments, it 
will be found, are often unfavour- 
able in their impressions, and in- 
jurious in their consequences. 

As soon as we become capable 
of investigating the characters of 
men, we begin with the study of 
those of our juvenile associates. 
Through inexperience, imbecility, 
or caprice, we suffer them to fall 
from our affection without an effort 
to retain them. The ingenuous 
and worthy are often rejeéted, while 
we bestow our esteem, and lavish 
our caresses on the artful and un- 
deserving. 

Matilda and Felicia were natives 
of the same town, and of the same 
age. ‘They were educated together 
until the age of seventeen, when 
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Matilda was sent to a distant part 
of the country to complete her edu- 
cation in a boarding-school. 
Frequent communications by lets 
ter, beguiled the tedious lapse of a 
year; at the expiration of which 
time, Matilda returned witha heart 
glowing with affection for Felicia. 
They were equals in fortune; but 
Matilda was superior in beauty and 
elegant accomplishments. She loved 
to be admired, but wished to have 
but one intimate acquaintance from 
whom she could claim unbounded 
confidence and unlimited attention. 
Though arbitrary on this. subjed, 
in regard to Felicia, yet she always 
treated her with kindness. Felicia 
had several favourites of her own 
sex, by whom she was beloved. 
Her frankness and unconscious sim- 
plicity of manners and conversation 
rendered her society always delight- 
ful to them, and amusing to her 
superiors. She displayed a lively 
curiosity and much intelligence. 
Felicia could not boast of regular 
features, a brilliant complexion, or 
a fine form; but she possessed a 
countenance always expressive of 
her sentiments, and eyes which re- 
fiefted the image of hersoul. Health 
glowed in her cheeks; activity gave 
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ease and spirit to the motion of her 
limbs. 

As their dwellings were contigu 
ous, they were scarcely operon’ 
for a day. They walked, read, 
worked, conversed, and sung in 
concert. W herever they went, 
peace followed their footsteps. 
Though opposite in tempers, they 
were never discordant. Equality 
of fortune preserved the one from 
servility, the other from supercill- 
otsncss. ' 

‘Both aétively benevolent, they 
spent many hours in the cottages of 
the poor and afflicted, administer- 
ing to their wants, and alleviating 
their sorrows 

Thus: smooth ily flowed the stream 
of time until they reached their 
eighteenth year; when Felicia, for 
the first time, bade adieu to her 
native walks, her parents, and her 
friends, to visit a relation who was 
just married in a distant metropolis. 
The mutual promise of a frequent 
interchange of copious epistles, 
soothed the sorrow of separation. 

A few weeks after the departure 
of Felicia, Matilda, by the death of 
a near relation, became heiress to 
an ample fortune. She did not fail 
to make this change of fortune 
known to her friend, who returned 
her the warmest congratulations. 

Mistress of a splendid mansion, 
numerous domestics, and surround- 
ed by a crowd of admirers, who 
poured into her ear their baleful 
adulations, Matilda scarce thought 
on her absent and humble friend. 
She soon read the frequent and 
charming epistles of Felicia w va 
emotion, and never replied to he 
pathetic complaints of devtihince 
or forgetfulness. She forgot her 
studies, former cumpanions, and 
thought no more on the children of 
adversity. 

Two years thus passed away, 
when Matilda seleéted from her 
train of suitors, one of inferior ca- 
pacity, but rich. She loved him, 


no doubt; but she would have loved 


him.less without a fortune. During 
the prep aration of the inteaded 
nuptials, Felicia informed her friend 
that she should return to her father’s 
house In a week at farthest, to 
make arrangements for a projected 
journey to the south. The day 
preceding her arrival, Matilda gave 
her hand to Albert. Mirth and 
congratulations re-echoed through: 
the ‘p acious mansion. They seem- 
ed above the mutability of fortune, 
and beyond the reach of discontent. 
Amid this gay prosperity, the image 
of Felicia was not suffered to ap- 
proach. The lowly children of 
poverty and worth could here gain 
no admittance. However modest 
their deportment, and eloquent 
their speech, it would have been 
temerity to have entered this court- 
ly dwelling. One would almost 
have said with Diogenes, * They 
lived as if they were never to die.” 
The parents of Felicia gave a 
circumstantial narration of the inci- 
dents and events that had occurred 
in her absence; adding their sus- 
picions that she no longer lived in 
the fond remembrance of Matilda. 
This information accounted for the 
unfriendly silence of her beloved 
companion, but could not impart 
satisfaflion to the ingenuous mind 
of Felicia. Eager to embrace the 
friend of her infant years, and mingle 
forgiveness with the tears of genuine 
affection, she hied to the new ha- 
bitation of Matilda. After much 
ceremony, she was ushered mto 
her apartment. Matilda was dress- 
ing. My dear Matilda,” cried 
Fc flicia, embracing her, “ how hap- 
py do I feel at seeing you again. 
feared you had forgotten me,’ ” she 
said, w vhile tears of joy stole down 
her cheeks and dropped warm on 
the bosom of her friend. To these 
ardent testimonies of affeétion, Ma- 
tilda returned a cold salutation, and 
asked her to be seated. 
Shocked by this conduét, Felicia 
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burst into tears, and earnestly in- 
quired if she had offended. To 
which Matilda haugitily replied, 
“You know that I can love but one 
object at the same time. I no 
longer feel delight at your approach. 
One being, alone, possesses my 
heart and my fortune. You wiil 
envy me my happiness in being 
uniied to a man of worth and opu- 
Jence. My wealth will always pro- 
cure me ease and abundance. Your 
condition is now too lowly to render 
you a suitable companion. Indeed, 
we should think that your presence 
would cast a shade on our: splen- 
dour. ‘To me you are indebted tor 
that society to which you are now 
admitted. Your poverty would 
have kept you concealed in obscuri- 
ty had not my benevolence con- 
ducted you to the fashionable walks 
of life.” 

“ IT knew not,” replied Felicia, 
“ that I was indebted to you for the 
society I at present enjoy. You 
were once my equal in fortune, 
and my claims to that enjoyment 
are not inferior to your own.” 
* Recall not to mind my forme 
condition,” peevishly returned Ma- 
tilda; ‘* leave me, nor visit me 
again, for 1 wish to forget you for 
ever.” Felicia, though hurt at the 
injustice of one she had thought her 
friend, replied, “ I have always 
loved you, and shall continue to 
feel an interest in your welfare. 
Whatever is your situation, may it 
be happy.” In pronouncing these 
words, tears trickled down her 
cheeks, and, as she bade adieu, her 
trembling limbs scarce bore her 
from the dw elling. 

They seld6m meet but in publi “ 
and then without exchange of civil 
tes. Thus do they live ina state 
of indifference, neither loving nor 
cespising each other. Matilda 
knows that Felicia is too good to 
injure another, and Felisia is con- 
ter “it to resign a friend so unreason- 
able and capricious, for one whose 
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maxims of conduct are more just, 
and whose sentiments are more cone. 
genial to her own. 


ae 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


AS there ever any satisfac- 

tory account given of the 
passion of love? Was the subiect 
ever handled didafically? What 
is love? Has this question, so of- 
ten asked, ever been properly and 
clearly answered ? 

Some call it a passion. Some 
term it a disease. Some describe it 
by its symptoms, and give us, in- 
stead of definition, a case. When 
we want reasoning and deduction, 
they amuse us witha story. Perhaps 
this is the best, and the only way. 
The situation in which an affection 
of the mind takes root, grows up, 
flourishes and dies, the sensations 
that attend it, and the consequences 
mentally and personally that ensue, 
are, perhaps, all that can be said in 
answer to him who asks, ** what is 
love?” 

Yet I am not contented with this. 
I seem, after all, to be as much 
perplexed and uninformed as [ was 
before the tales were told; nay, 
more so. Instead of stopping, or 
returning, my anxiety is more ac- 
tive, my wonder more importunate. 
The cases stated, are full of seem- 
ing contradictions, of incidents and 
feelings, which I cannot connect 
in a distinét chain to each other. 
Events take place, and emotions 
are produced waaccountably. Now, 
do these dificuities rise merely trom 
my own ignorance or want of pe- 
netration, or from the very nature 
of the thing? 

Love is often an error; an evil; 
it murmursat obstacles that cannot 
be removed; it desires what can- 
not be obtained. It unsettles the 
thoughts; hurts the understanding; 
prevs upon the health. It somes 
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times generates sorrow, sometimes 
madness, sometimes death; either 
by secretly consuming the vital 
principle, or arming the enamour- 

ed wretch with selt- destroying steel, 
or cord, or poison. 

It is an evil of every degree. 
Some it affects tor a moment; 
others it tormenis for years. Some 
it slightly incommodes; others it 
tortures and kills. Ail degrees of 
force, from sobering the features to 
bursting the heart; all degrees of du- 
ration, froma moment to an age, are 
attendant on the thing called love. 

It is modified by custom, by 
opinion, by individual habits and 
propensities. Love in one age, in 
one nation, in one sex, in one per- 
sou, is different from love in ano- 
ther age, nation, sex, or person. 
It is mutable, capricious, deceitful ; 
it can never be foreseen, prevented, 
or, by any medical and expeditious 
process, be cured. 

Love is never the same thing in 
the same mind for any perceptible 
duration. It varies each month, 
each day, each hour, and each in- 
stant. It varies as the circum- 
stances that surround us vary. It 
is never ata stand; always growing 
or dwindling; and never waxing or 
waning at the same rate in different 
persons oratdifferenttimes; and yet, 
in all its variety of shapes, and sizes, 
and duration, and symptoms, and ef- 
fects, it is always recognized by the 
same name. Yariant as tials passion 
is, we are never ata loss to mame it. 

Since, according to events, it 
leads either to happiness or misery 5 
since its misery is endlessly diversi- 
fied in kind, duration, and degree, 
so, likewise, its happiness is no less 
wondertully varied. As it has oc- 
casioned instant death through too 
much sorrow, instant death has fol- 
lowed it from too much joy. Its 
success, as its disappointment, has 
enteebled and destroyed the frame 
at one time, and di: spelled Giseate 
and recalled from death at anothe 


The end that it toils after, the 
good that it craves, is by no means 
uniform, As its force and symp- 
toms are modified, so its objects are 
influenced by custom. ‘Sometimes 
it is exclusive; sometimes it is con- 
tented to participate with others; 
sometimes it merely craves pos- 
session of the person; sometimes is 
contented with obtaining the affec- 
tions; sometimes Is only to be satis- 
fied by both. It is sometimes a 
monopolist, sometimes a partner, 
and sometimes is not offended at ab- 
solute community. 

Other passions spring up in Cir. 
cumstances not incident to every 
one. Love is inseparable from sex; 
sex is the property of all; all there- 
fore are liable, and all have expe. 
rienced the influence, some how 
modified, of love; for all impulses 
and cravings, joys and sorrows, 
flowing from sex, varied as they 
are by customs, habits, and opini- 
ons, must still be resolved into Jove, 

This passion is not extinét, be- 
cause sex is not extinét, in absolute 
solitude. ‘The misery of him that 
lives alone, chiefly flows from dove: 
and this would be the case if he had 
never known a fellow creature, and 
was therefore ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the term sex. Such were the 
miseries, as Milton paints them, of 
Adain’s solitude in Paradise. 

IT began with inquiring what love 
is, and “perhaps have made, insensi- 
bly, some progress in answering 
my own question; but I am not 
satisfied with my own researches, 
and would gladly hear the question, 
not narratively cr ludicrously, but 
gravely and scientifically answered. 


L. D. 
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roof as possible of both of these, 
is afforded by that obnoxious insect, 
the spider. 

Can any thing more strongly 
evince the ‘intelleétual weakness of 
the animal called man, than the 
signs of fear, the starts, the shud- 
derings which he sometimes mani- 
fests at the appearance of a spider? 
How many of us shrink at the mere 
imagination or description of a spi- 
der crawling on our bare shoulder 
or cheek! And yet, what isa spi- 
der? So light that its weight is not 
felt; so frail that we often crush it 
into atoms without knowing what 
wehavedone. Wholly inoffensive: 
amere shecirum: as to its mischiel- 
making and resisting power, it is 
nothing. A spider is, to a man, in 
volume and torce, less than a mole 
to the elephant, than the elephant 
to Teneriffe. 

As we fear, so likewise we hate 
it, We fly from it; we turn away 
our eyes; or gratify our spite by 
remorselessly mangling and exter- 
minating it. ‘To our fear, we add 
abhorrence; to our abhorrence, 
contempt; toour contempt, cruelty. 
Caligula killing flies, and Carrier 
killing Poiétevans, give but too 
strong evidence of partaking ina 
common nature. The principle in 
each is—what? Surely not justice 
or compassion, 

As we fear a spider, though harm- 
less, we despise or neglect it, though 
wonderful in struéture, and tar sur- 
passing us in sagacity. Man, with 
all his art, can never build his 
house with so much wisdom as the 
ant, prepare his food with so much 
skill as the dee, or provide himself 
with cloathing, and with the means 
of pas sing through fluids specifically 
lighter than hi: mself, with so much 
expedition and success, as the sfider. 

I have seen spiders descend from 
the —— of an hall thirty feet 
high, to the floor, occasionally stop 
or linger by the way, and finally 
return, by means of a thread, safer 
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to him than a bridge of marble toa 
man, drawn instantaneously, with- 
out seeming labour or pain, from 
his own subst ance. Materials fora 
bridge must be collected, by hun- 
dreds of concurring men, from the 
substances around ‘and without us; 
but the spider has no need to go be- 
yond himself; his materials are 
within him and perpetually renewe 
eds his purpose is effected by new 
modifying, as it were, by the exer- 
tion merely of his will, 47s ows sub. 
stance. He prolongs himself, he 
stretches himself forward, so to 
speak, and to an extent more than 
eighteen hundred-fold greater than his 
own customary length; that is, he 
traverses a space as great, relatively 
to his bulk, as ¢zvo miles would be 
to a human being. 

How shall a man pass through 
the air from the summit of Etna t to 
the surface of the sea? Ina balloon. 
How must he descend, safely, eigh- 
teen hundred fathoms into the caves 
of the ocean? In a diving bell. 
But what is balloon or diving bell 
to the conveyance of the spider 
through a space relatively equal? 

‘The reasoning or instin¢tive fore- 
sight of the spider is not less ad- 
mirable. His house and domain in 
which he dwells, and over which 
he expatiates, are, in like manner, 
parts of himself, wrought intolength 
and breadth, without pain, and with 
only temporary diminution of his 
substance. Not only the length, 
but the thickness and consequent 
strength of his cords, are accurate- 
ly adjusted to present circumstances 
and to future. This fabric must 
be strong in proportion to the quan- 
tity of moisture and of motion in 
the air about him; but this quantity 
is variable, and his fabric is de- 
signed to last during | periods when 
Many successive changes may, in 
this respect, take place. 

Hence the spider, in preparing 
his web, always ascertains the kind 
of w eather that will prevail for the 
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ten or twelve ensuing days.» Jf he 
foresees, and his fore sight is Un- 
erring, much wind or wet, he 
weaves his woof thicker and shorter 
accordingly. Ii he prognosticates 
a continuance of clear and _ still 
skies, he lengthens and astenuates 
without scruple. This knowledge 
of the future is obtained by some 
faculty or sense peculiar to himself. 
Man, on the contrary, must obtain 
this knowledge by means arduous, 

complicated, and uncertain. His 
only reliance, hitherto, has been ex- 
perience, which is vague, and the 
barometer, which only predicts the 
weather for the next twenty-four 
hours. A very small part of man- 
kind employs the barometer; and 
that is not the class to whom such 
knowledge is of most use. The 
shepherd and the husbandman know 
as little of barometrical prognostics, 
as they do of the spider’s toresight 
in this particular. 

But though we cannot hope to 
vie with the wisdom of the spider, 
it is certainly practicable and wise 
to profit by the information which 
he gives. By attending to his inea- 
sures, by marking the size of his 
threads, we sail at least, know 
his opinion of the weather; and thus 
be guided, i In many instances, where 
a guide is of great importance to 
our happiness. 


ie 


A Modern SOCRATES. 


Tothe Ed:tor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T is strange that you book- 
makers are a race of such grave, 
abstruse people, that you are fond 
of talking about things with which 
most people have no co: 
In a way that not many can under- 
stand, and still fewer 
with. 
They tell us, I think, of old So- 
crates, that his great merit Coisist- 
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ed in bringing philosophy from 
heaven down to earth; by which, 
{ suppose, is meant that, instead of 
helping us to name the stars, to say 
fine things in a senate-house, to get 
the better in disputes about the na- 
ture of the Gods, he was satisfied 
with giving such iastruction to the 
tradesman and farmer who chanced 
to fall in his way, as made them 
contented with their lot, or enabled 
them to improve it. He talked to 
mankind, and reformed their errors, 
upon subjects in which all of them, 
from king to peasant, had an equal 
concern, He taught them patience 
under evils which they could not 
elude, and kindness and frankness 
to each other. 

It is a pity that the Socratic race 
js at an end; that none, or so few 
of them, are to be found among us 
who lay aside their long beard and 
their mantle, creep forth from their 
retirement, and, leaving their books 

nd diagrams behind them, converse 
wW ‘ith their ne ighbours on the topics 
of the day, with benevolence, fa- 

niliarity, and adroiltness. 

A modern Socrates, indeed, is not 
obliged to employ the same means 
as the old, in order to communi- 
cate instruction. He need not walk 
about the streets and markets, nod 
to every honest face, and enter into 
talk with the lounger and the disen- 
gaged. As most of us in this quar- 
ter of the world are taught to read, 
and are also willing to read; as the 
means of writing and publishing 
are extremely cheap, easy, and ex- 
pe ditious, the modern Socrates will 
put his dialogues aud calortations 
upon paper, will print them in the 
cheapest form, and disperse them 
through the city in a twinkling. 
He may thus hold half an hour's 
conversation, every day, with some 
thousands of his eng 4 Citizens, 
without showing his face out of 
door, or robbing his wife and chil- 
dren of nis company, nay, without 
even disclosing his name. 
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Flow easy it is to say what ought 
to be done in this or that situation, 
and how hard to praétice it! T can 
easily imagine a man wise, benevo- 
jent, and gifted with the power of 
familiar eloquence ; able to select 
the proper topics, and to arrange 
them in such a way that all shail be 
eager to read, and all who read shall 
be ‘instruéted and delighted; but 
alas! how is this imagination to be 
realized? Where is the man to be 
found? 

It is common, especially for au- 
thors, to talk much about the stu- 
pidity and selfishness of mankind. 
Men are occupied with gain, and 
stick obstinately and all day long to 
their compters and their desks. 
Their leisure, if they have any, is 
bestowed upon the coffee-house, 
the tavern, the card-tabie, the chit- 
chat of the fire-side, the chess-board, 
the ball-room, or the theatre. 

If they read, if they talk, if they 
meditate on subjects unconneéted 
with their docket, or their ledger, 
their only theme is politics, and to 
this, their attachment is extreme. 
Thousands of pens and hands are 
incessantly busy in writing and 
printing, but they give us merely 
the history of Europe as 1t comes, 
peace-meal, to their hands, the 
things to be bought and sold in our 
neighbourhood, and speculations 
on ‘the charaéters and conduét of 
our governors. As to morality and 
science, their pages are never pro- 
faned by such intruders, since they 
know that if these were admitted, 
they would soon be forced to stop 
the press and close the ledger. 

There are many (authors, per- 
haps, they may be called) among 
ourselves, who have freely dealt in 
these complaints and inveétives, 
but such complaints appear to me 
very preposterous. That men in 


general are luxurious and lucre- 
loving ; that they bestow most of 
= time in obtaining the necessa- 
ies of life. and seek recreations of 
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the body more than of the mind, is, 
surely, nothing new. It is an evil 
which entitles them to pity, and 
not to scorn, and which we should 
be far more laudably employed in 
curing than lamenting. 

Such a scolder appears to me 
much like a physician, who, being 

called to the assistance of a lunatic, 
should waste his time in upbraiding 
the unhappy wretch for losing his 
reason, instead of labouring to re- 
store it to him. To cure the dis- 
case, may, indeed, ask more pa-~ 
tience or skill than he possesses, 
but what then? How absurd is it 
to fall to cursing and abusing the 
sick? Go fool, and deplore in si- 
lence thy own impatience and un- 

skiliulness, or, what is better, go 
and search for more potent drugs 
and more salutary processes. 

‘Che truth is, that authors, like 

those whom they revile, are gene- 
rally instigated by selfish motives. 
Reputation and money are their 
idols; the objeéts of their pursuits 
and mankind, so far from paying 
or praising them, will not even ad- 
mit them to an audience. Hence 
their disappointment and their an- 
ger. It never occurs to them that 
the fault lies with themselves, and 
that to insure their success, they 
need only make a better choice of 
topics, or handle their topics with 
more dexterity than they have 
hitherto done. Every thing is pos- 
sible to genius and to courage, but 
the timid and weak will fly from 
beetles, and find mole-hills insupe- 
rable. : 

There are not wanting, even 
among ourselves, instarices of wri- 
ters who have risen to great popu- 
larity, and whose greediness of 
praise and of money has been 

bundantly gratified. Something in 
these cases was doubtless owing to 
the subje¢ts and occasions chosen, 
but much more tothe genius of the 
author. Topics that are useless 
and remote from ordinary under- 
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standings and daily experience, can 
scarc ely be made acceptable | by any 
skill in the workman; but these 
ought to be negleéted, and those 
only adopted which are of practi- 
cal utility. 

Every man’s ears are open to 
politics, but it would be folly to 
suppose them shut against every 
other theme. Every man stands in 
many relations besides those of go- 
vernor and governed. He has fa- 
mily and neighbourhood, and his 
weal or woe essentially depends, 
and is perceived, by himself, to de- 
pend upon the treatment he gives 
and receives from those around him. 
If you cannot transform him to 
angel or philosopher, you may 
somewhat influence his taste, chia- 
ra¢ler and manners. If you cannot 
highly or lastingly benefit, you may 
innocently entertain, you may guin 
an occasional hearing, at least, you 
may rouse his curiosity, and by a 
skilful use of familiar illustrations, 
by the ducky dexterity of inven- 
tion and wit, blend his pleasure 
with his benefit, and accomplish 
by the same means, more ends than 
one. 

The success of the S/ecfator is a 
proof, that in the most faétious 
and corrupt times, a daily paper 
may widely circulate and be 
much read, which yet is not a “a 
erof news. As the world ther 
could be brought to listen to one 
who told them nothing of the price 
ef stocks, the proceedings of par- 
Jiament, and the events of the cam- 
paign; who never suffered tories 
or whigs, republicans or jacobites, 
to dispute with him; who never 
praised or censured Bolingbroke 
or Marlborough, so at this day, it 
only wants wit, eloguence and 
Jearning, to be joined with berevo- 
lence and knowledge of men, to 
captivate all ears, without mention- 
ing Adams or Jefferson; without 
inveighing against aristocrats or ja- 
cobins; without relating sea-fights 
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in the West Indies, or battles on 
the Rhine. 

We may lament that we —_ 
and that our friends want this 
nius and this virtue; but itis idle a 
expect buyers and “yeaders of our 
lucubrations, as long as these are 
not possessed. To revenge our- 
selves upon an inattentive world; 
by scolding it, is oniy to display our 
own folly, and to act like the low 
Irish, who, in their funeral la- 
meniations, are said to put their 
lips to the ears of their dead friends 
and hollow, in the loudest key— 
“Why, Paddy, why, Paddy, why 
did ye die?” 


- TR 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N your Magazine for January, 
1800, l observed some account 
ot a new species of wheat in Virgi- 
nia, which I communicated to a 
friend of mine, a respectable farmer, 
who resides on some new land, 2 
few miles north of the Mohawk 
River. In reply to my leiter, he 
observes: “1 procured, in 1797, 
about five quarts of the new species 
of wheat, called Virginia wheat, 
and sow ed it on the third day of! 
November, on twenty two rods ol 
ground, measured for that purpose, 
of a free, loamy, and good soil. 
The ground being new, and just 
cleared of wood, it was only har- 
rowed. 

«¢ The snow came on two or three 
days aiter the wheat was sown, 
which is earlier than it usually falls, 
and it lay on the ground until the 
latter part of March, at which time 
I had little expectation of getting 
any thing from my seed; but the 
weather soon grew warin, and about 
the zoth April, the seed sprang up. 
For some time it appeared thin and 
slender. About the last of May i! 
grew thicker, and stronger. From 
many seeds there appeared more 
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than twenty Straws, of a colour 
much lighter and paler than those 
of the red-chaff wheat, which is a 
kind much esteemed in this part of 
the country, and which I sowed by 
the side of the Virginia wheat, at 
the same time, for the sake of ex- 
periment. 

“The Virginia wheat ripened 
ten days earlier than the other, its 
straw was one fifth less in height, 
and scarcely one half in bulk. The 
berry was yellow, hard, large, 
plump and handsome. That of the 
red-chaff wheat was shrunk, and 
did not yield more than half the 
guantity of the Virginia wheat on 
the same space of ground. It is 
probable that the red-chaff kind 
would have done better had it been 
sown earlier. 

“ The ground which I sowed 
with the Virginia wheat yielded five 
bushels and three pecks, which is 
equal to forty-two bushels the acre. 
A bushel of it weighed sixty-one 
pounds. The heads of this wheat 
are shorter than those of the other 
kinds, and contain eight rows of 
kernels, whereas the other kinds 
have six rows only inahead. The 
kernels in the rows stand much 
nearer together than in those of the 
cominon sort. 

“ In the middle of September, 
1798, I sowed five bushels and a 
halt of the Virginia wheat on five 
acres of ground, a loamy good 
soil, and the ground new and well 
prepared. When the winter set in, 
the wheat looked very promising. 
The succeeding spring was very 
cold and backward. ‘Ihe snow on 
the ground, on the first day of 
April, was two feet and an half 
deep, much drifted, and very hea- 
vy» It did not disappear till the rst 
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of May, at which time the wheat 
appeared dead, and as if it had been 
smothered with the snow; which 
was the case. When the weather 
became warm, the roots which 
were alive, about one fitth of what 
was growing in the fall, began to 
shoot and grow, one after another, 
for about three weeks, and ripen- 
ed in the same irregular manner. 
Many parts of the field were entire- 
ly bare. Notwithstanding these un- 
favourable circumstances, the five 
acres produced fifty-four bushels of 
a quality fit for seed, and which 
makes as good flour as the best su- 
perfine. Between thirty and forty 
bushels of this seed were sown the 
last season (1799), in my neigh- 
bourhood, and on different soils, 
some early, but the greater part in 
November. Of the next crop I 
hope to give you a better account. 
The snow is now (April 4, 1800) 
almost gone, and the season looks 
very promising.” 

It has hitherto been the practice 
to sow winter wheat in September. 
My correspondent remarks, that if 
the late sowing of the Virginia 
wheat should be found, on repeated 
experiments, to succeed, it would 
be of very great advantage to the 
farmers, as the price of labour is not 
so high in October and November, 
as in August and September, and 
the corn harvest, é&c. may be got 
over before the time for sowing 
the wheat. In acountry where la- 
bour is so dear, and so difficult to 
be obtained, this consideration, in- 
dependent of its superior qualities, 
should induce our farmers to give 
the preference to the Virginia 
wheat. 

AGRICOLA. 
New-York, May 5, 1800, 
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{Continued from p. 284.] 


HAT a state was mine! 
\ Sydney’s indignation, my 
cousin’s grief, all springing from 
imputed, but unreal offences of 
mine; all flowing from the dis- 
astrous influence of this stranger! 
«* What can [do,”’ said I “to shake 
off this evil? 

‘* Celia is said to be criminally 
conne¢ted with another. This as- 
suredly is false. By what illusions 
could the caution, the discernment, 
the benevolent reluctance to con- 
demn of Sydney, have been thus 
grossly abused? Whydidhecharge 
me with deceit and treachery? I 
merely asserted that I passed last 
evening in het company, and this 
assertion he stigmatized as false! 

“ Does a traitor lurk in Miss 
Neville’s family? It is composed 
inerely of a female negro, who once 
belonged to Calverton, whom I 
freed and recammended to my 
friend, and her servant Margarette, 
an Irish woman whom her aunt 
met with here and took into her 
family, and whose good sense, 
modesty, and discretion, her young 
mistress had always warmly com- 
mended. Peggy, alone, is capable 
or willing to disclose domestic se- 
crets, and betray her lady.” 

I proceeded to recollect and re- 
volve all that I had heard of Peggy. 
Thad never direétly talked with her. 
1 had merely marked the circam- 
spection and propriety of her silent 
demeanour. I had questioned 
Clelia, more than once, as to her 
character and history, and had been 
told that she had been sometime in 
America before she had entered 
Mrs. Keith’s service. That her 
parents, herself, and one brother, 
bad been Irish emigrants; that the 
parents were dead, but that the 
brother dwelt in this city, and pur- 
sued the trade of a carpenter, 





This brother, whose name war 
Murphy, and who was a thrifty 
and honest young man, I was fur- 
ther told, was accustomed to spend 
his Sunday evenings with his sister 
in Miss Neville’s kitchen, and this 
was the only associate or acquaint- 
ance which Pegey was known to 
have. Was it possible for surmises 
and for calumnies to find their wa 
to Sydney’s ear through this chan- 
nel? 

No conjefture had more plausi- 
bility than this. his man and 
woman were reported to be honest, 
but, in this respeét, Miss Neville 
might mistake. Besides, what rea- 
son had my heart to rely upon any 
evidences of Clelia’s honesty. [| 
knew my temper to be sanguine, 
my ignorance and inexperience to 
be great. How should I dissipate 
this ignorance and restore myself to 
certainty? 

No better scheme occurred to 
me, none which might be. imme- 
diately adopted, and my temper 
could not brook delays, than to 
seek out Murphy, and, by open or 
indireét means, endeavour to extort 
from him the truth. [was person- 
ally unknown to him, and might 
therefore find him unaware and une 
suspicious. I might easily so ad- 
just the topics of our discourse as 
to discover whether he and Sydney 
were known to, and had any com- 
munication with each other. | 
knew where he lived, and, putting 
up my horse, hastened towards his 
work-shop. 

Scarcely had I got within siglit 
of it, when I saw, at a considerable 
distance, a person come forth from 
his house, in whom I instantly re- 
cognized Sydney himself. “ Ah 
ha!” said I, “ is not the author of 
the calumny now discovered? Is 
not this the channel through which 
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Sydney has obtained his intelli- 
ence?” 

Sydney did not perceive me, and 
walked away in a different direc- 
tion. Jf proceeded, but, on in- 
quiring for Murphy, was informed 
that he spent the day some miles 
from town, having a job to execute 
for Mr. Somebody, who was build- 
ing a country house on Delaware. 
With great reluctance I prepared to 
defer this desired interview till the 
evening. 

Meanwhile the impatience of my 


— was somewhat lightened 


by indispensible attention to con- 


» cerns of a general and indifferent 


nature. 4 could not but notice the 
salutary effects of occupation. A 


| vacant mind, a mind that has no- 
, thing to divert it from the phantoms 


of hope and chimeras of tear, con- 
nected with the future, experiences 
a kind of insanity. The impulses 
of love, and freaks of je alousy, are 
the torments of idleness. They 
are dreams that affeét us like reali 
ties, merely because realities are ab- 
sent, and we are not able, by com- 
parison, to estimate their shadowy 
nature. 

My business being dispatched be- 
fore the decline of the sun, my im- 
patience to clear up this mystery 
revived. Gradually it occurred to 
me, as the most feasible expedient, 
to visit Clelia. ‘* Was not Sydney 
right,” said I, “in thinking that 
the trath would be unavoidably eX- 
torted from Miss Neville by abrupt 
and unexpected questions? Skould 
1 lay before her, without preface or 
circuity, my knowledge, my doubts, 
and suspicions? Wiil she not be 
surprised into a disclosure of the 
truth? 

* This #s earlier than E am ac- 
customed to visit her. Should [ go 
thus early and enter her apartment 

‘nannounced and unbetokened? 
May not discoveries be made which 
io regular proceeding would reach? 
This paramour may not be merely 
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Ju” 


ideal, and, at this moment, they 
may be together. " 

I was fired into inexpressible ea~ 
gerness by this thought. Almost 
undesigned ly } bent my way to 
the habitation of this girl. I opened 
the door without warning. As usual, 
the lower apartments and passages 
were deserted; and, as usual, I went 
up the stairs leading to the drawing- 
room, but, stimulated almost with~ 
out regular thought by suspicion, £ 
moved softly. I w ished to enter 
her room without my approach be- 
ing perceived. 

I reached her door. I paused 
and listened. How was I con- 
founded by distinétly overhearing 
two voices within, one of them a 
female’s, doubtless Clelia’s! the 
other wanting in feminine fluidity 
and sweetness, but not distinét 
enough for either its peculiar tones 
or words, to be heard. 

J shuddered at the inference 
which I could not but draw from 
an incident like this! What was 
to be done? Should I[ enter, o: 
would not the occasion justify me 
in hesitating and listening? In this, 
there was meanness and presump- 
tion. Perhaps, had leisure to re- 
fieét and compare been enjoyed, E 
should have seen its’ meanness and 
forborne it, but now curiosity and 
anger were impetuous. The voice 
of every foreign consideration was 
stifted. I bent my ear. 

The guilt of the intention I was 
permitted to incur, but not the pro- 
fit: for F had just time to discover, 
to my utter confusion, that the 
voice within was that of Sydney 
himself; when motion, as of rising 
from a chair, convinced me that he 
was preparing to come out. To 
be found in this situation would be 
productive of great and mutual em- 
barrassment, from which I involun- 
tarily shrunk. Yet, how should Tf 
elude this consequence? 

By hastening out of the house, L 
could scarcely elude it, for 1 could 
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not withdraw with so much speed 
as not to be overheard, or to attract 
attention from some one below. 
At that moment, likewise, I heard 
footsteps in the passage below, and 
a voice humming an air. They 
were those of Peggy. 

I hurried to the head of the stair, 
and, noticing a door a-jar near it, 
and leading into a room adjoining 
the drawing-room, I rushed into it. 
I had no time to look around me, 
or weigh the dangers that might 
attend my being found in a bed- 
chamber, 

The persons within parted, and 
Sydney left the house, while Miss 
Neville returned to her drawing- 
room. Had a glympse of my per- 
son been caught by Sydney as he 
left the drawing-room, had Peggy 
been busy in this chamber, or had 
Clelia entered it on parting with her 
guest, what misconstructions or 
embarrassments might not thence 
have arisen! My good fortune, 
however, had rescued me from this 
dilemma. I was now at liberty to 
pass into the hall, and enter the pre- 
sence of my friend without the im- 
putation or suspicion of having 
acted irregularly. 

Now, however, new emotions 
succeeded to those of curiosity or 
jealousy. Sydney, with his usual 
unreserve, with his belief of my 
depravity, with his suspicions of 
Miss Neville, had saught and ob- 
tained a private interview. What 
effect must such an interview pos- 
sess upon my happiness, upon her’s, 
upon her good opinion of herself, 
and her confidence in me? How, 
in such circumstances, was it my 
duty, in the approaching interview 
with her, to demean myself? 

No hasty refleétion could enable 
me to judge rightly, and I entered 
her apartment in a mood made u 
of apprehension, doubt, and per- 
plexity. 

My friend was seated, thought- 
fully, at a window. On my open- 





ing the door, she raised her eves; 
They were full of trouble and dis- 
quiet. Never, hitherto, had she 
cast such looks upon me. Familia- 
rity, tenderness, and joy, had flown, 
Solemnity, reserve, fear, were now 
strangely but significantly blended 
in her countenance. 

I was astonished and chilled by 
her demeanour. I had not sufh- 
cient courage, though it had been 
my Custom, to salute her. I seated 
myself in silence. 

She at length spoke, but her faul- 
tering voice evinced how deep! 
she was agitated. She frequently 
stopped, looked at me, at one time 
with earnestness, at another with 
shuddering and trepidation: 

*¢ Unfortunate was the hotr that 
I was born: disastrous and humili- 
ating has been my life, but I have 
scarcely known misery till now.” 
There she stopped, and, after an 
interval of unspeakable distress, re- 
sumed: 

“Calvert! Felix Calvert! I have 
questions to ask, to which I conjure 
you to render me faithful answers. 
Will you?” 

“ T will.” 

* My good God! that voice! 
those looks! how could it be—yet, 
surely .”? She covered her face 
and continued: 

When did you—when—did 
you arrive on these—at this place?” 

I mentioned the month and day. 

‘And whence did you come 
last ?”’ 

“ From Burlington.” 

** How long had you resided 
there?” 

“ Ever since my infancy. All 
my life, till within the last half year, 
has been spent here and in Jersey.” 

Her surprise almost betrayed it- 
self ina shriek. She conjured me 
to speak true, and repeated the 
question; to which J made the same 
answer. 

She now, apparently convinced, 
sunk into silence. She covered hei 
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eyes with her hand; sighs struggled 
from the bottom of her heart. I 
was utterly unable to account for 
these appearances. I partook of 
her confusion and sorrow. 

At length she recovered sufficient 
composure to request me to with- 
draw. She wished to be alone. 
My presence gave her pain. 

[ was irresolute. I was motion- 
less). She repeated, with augment- 
ed vehemence, her request that I 
would leave her. I ventured, at 
length, to solicit an explanation of 
this scene; to ask whither her in- 
quiries tended; in what I had of- 
tended her. 

She answered me by repeating 
her injunctions to leave her. I had 
offended in nothing. Iwas blame- 
less. She only was to blame. She 
had been guilty of negligence, and 
folly, and rashness, never to be 
forgiven. From that moment, 
compassion to herself, justice to me, 
demanded our eternal separation. 
Never more must she see my face. 

Still I lingered in her presence, 
and renewed my intreaties to know 
the cause of this deportment. Still 
she declined any explanation; re- 
newed, with augmented vehemence, 
her assertions of the necessity of my 
leaving her; of my leaving her for- 
ever. 

At length, in the midst of my 
interrogations and my disclaimings 
of any intentions to injure or dis- 
please her, she burst from me and 
shut herself up in her chamber. 

I was astonished! thunderstruck ! 
petrified! I had no power, fora 
time, to leave the room or the 
house. I strove to awake from 
what I fondly deemed a fit of mad- 
Ness or an agonizing dream. Thus 
was I repulsed, cast off, banished, 
by two beings on whose good 
opinion my whole happiness re- 
posed; whom I had, indeed, un- 
knowing to themselves, treated 
with meanness, rashness, and du- 
plicity, but who had punished me, 
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if for these offences, with far more 
severity than they deserved: but 
not for these offences had they pu- 
nished me, but for guilt unreason- 
ably imputed; for crimes which E 
never had committed. 

And whence had Miss Neville’s 
newly born antipathy flowed but 
from the presumptious and detest- 
able interference of Sydney? Had 
he not laid open to her the calum- 
nies poured out against her? Had 
he not informed her of the exist- 
ence, the excellences, the expedta- 
tions, and the rights of my cousin, 
and thus raised an insuperable im- 
pediment between us? Was not 
this the source of her alarm and her 
grief? 

To wait for or solicit an inter- 
view with Clelia was vain. She 
had seen me for the last time. My 
presence was an insupportable evil. 
It wounded more deeply than ad- 
der’s tongue or the point of asword. 
It became me, it was my indis- 
pensible duty to withdraw; and 
whither should I withdraw but to 
Sydney’s, to wrest from him an ex- 
planation of this scene, and to 
avenge or upbraid him for his per- 
fidy and inhumanity. 

Sydney was at home, and readily 
admitted me. As I approached 
him, my eyes flashed indignation, 
but his sedateness and tranquillity 
were invincible. I spoke in rage 
and incoherently, but he readily 
comprehended the purpose of my 
coming, and, seizing a pause afford- 
ed him by my exhausted breath, 
rather than by my abated anger, he 
said: 

‘‘T am glad you are come, Felix. 
So far from aéting in fear of your 
knowledge, I would gladly, had I 
known where to meet with you, 
have disclosed to you my purpose 
of visiting this lady, and have got- 
ten you to go along with me. I 
sought you at your lodgings and 
elsewhere, and found you not; but 
now permit me to tell you what has 
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passed between us. Your approba- 
tion of my conduét, I fervently de- 
sire, but do not expect. I will be 


contented with my own, in which, 
when reflection and experience have 


opened your eyes, 1 doubt not of 


obtaining your concurrence. 

s¢ When admitted to her presence, 
I made my apology, and effected 
my introduction by simply stating 
the motives of my visit. These 
were to know and to communicate 
the truth. I painted your situation 
and your character, and those of 
vour cousin. [ recounted the in- 
telligence gained from Mr. L * * * 
and trom other quarters respecting 
herself, and endeavoured, by being 
thoroughly in earnest, and by 
boundless sincerity, to convince 
her of the rectitude of my motives 
in acting thus, and of the interest 
which L ielt in her welfare, in your 
cousin’s welfare, and in yours. 

*¢ | have reason to believe that 
she was convinced of my integrity, 
for she listened to me patiently. 
She upbraided me not. She flew 
not into anger. She was, indeed, 
deeply, variously, and, in some re- 
speéts, mysteriously atfected. She 
was V isibly shocked by the imputa- 
tions contained in the Irish letter.” 

Eagerly I said, ** Did she deny 
their truth?” 

“No. It was the emotion of 
surprise and horror, but 1 cannot 
say of conscious guilt, yet not of 
conscious innecence. It was, In- 
deed, inexplicable. It left me 
power to infer nothing. I put no 
direct questions. I left her at liber- 
ty, by expressing my wishes that 
the charge should prove false, and 
by pausing, to vindicate herself, 
but she did not speak. She trembled 
and wept, but said nothing to con- 
firm or-confute the story. 

“‘ Finding her in this mood, I 
rose to leave her, but first repeate? 
what my compassion dictated. * Y 
know not,” said I, * how my con- 
duct on this occasion may appear 
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to you. Your silence and distres; 
do not inform me whether IL have 
been deceived or not with respeé 
to you. Of that, £ must go away 
ignorant; but, Onevery appoation, 
I wish to be your friend. I wish 
to serve you; is there no way in 
which I can serve you!” 

‘*Yes,”’ said she with vehemence, 
* You can serve me, but only in 
one way; by finding out Mr. Cal. 
vert, and acquainting him with my 
resolution never to see him more, 
By prevailing with him to desist 
from attempting, to desist from 
even wishing ever to see me again, 
That is the only good that you can 
render me; the only good that I can 
receive at your hands.” 

“ And that,” said I, “1 will en. 
deavour todo,” ‘ Saying this, | 
left her, and have since been lJook- 
ing for you, though in vain. Isee, 
by your imanners, that you have 
had an interview with her, and that 
her behaviour at this interview has 
been such as she gave me reason to 
expect. For her sake, for both 
your sakes, I rejoice at it. 

“You are angry with me for 
marring your vistonary schemes of 
happiness. This happiness you 
have endeavoured to build upon 
falsehood and deception. So short- 
sighted were you, as not to see the 
incurable frailty, the tottering struc- 
ture of such schemes. Whence 
you contracted this vice, this stu- 
pidity, isinconceivableto me. How 
you could derive content from be- 
ing esteemed more highly than you 
were conscious of deserving, how 
you could acquiesce in being look- 
ed upon as something different from 
yourself, what views could induce 
you to conceal your history, the 
existence of your mother and your 
cousin, and, possibly, impose upon 
her a tale utterly false, is a subject 
of the most painful astonishment. 

‘¢ To imagine that time and the 
course of events would not betrav 
you—how could you imagine it? 
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ow could you desire to postpone 
i the discovery? 


«¢ Did I not know your past life, 
your education, and your friends, 
the character of your tutor and your 


| mother, my surprise would be less. 
’ But the world is eternally producing 
‘what, to our precipitate judgment, 
‘are prodigies, anomalies, monsters. 
‘Innate, dastardly, sordid wicked- 
ness frequently springs up where 


senial temperature and wise culture 


pad promised us the most heavenly 


products. The rufhan and sensual- 
st are fashioned by the discipline 
intended, and, as the fond preceptor 


S dreams, adapted to produce nothing 


but generous magnanimity and he- 
roism.’” 

These accents, solemnly and 
calmly uttered, chilled me to the 
soul. They carried instantaneous 
and humailiating conviction to my 
heart. The virtuous upbraiding 
of this man had a sympathetic influ- 
ence. It changed me into as pro- 
found a wonderer, as immeasure- 
able a contemner of my own. con- 
duét, as himself. My anger melted 
into contrition. My confidence 
was changed to dismay. J hung 
my head and listened to his rebukes 
in silence. 

He perceived these appearances, 
nd went on in a tone of somewhat 
ss severity: ‘** Perhaps 1 have 
been too hasty and censorious. If 
know not all your motives. I can 
\dge very superficially concerning 
vou. I have made myself the ar- 
biter of your conduct, not from 
insolence or envy, but because L 
ove your cousin, and am anxious 
or your happiness; but, in exer- 
sing this office, I may, in my 
wo, and in consequence of erro- 
ious observation, have judged 
tong. Will you trust me with 
our thoughts? Will you relate to 

¢ the motives of your conduct 
owards this womaa? No crime 

been committed, I persuade 
hyself, which cannot be atoned 
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for; no evil is incurred which cans 
not be removed,”’ 

I had no power to confess my 
misdeeds. 1 merely acknowledged 
the truth of his suspicions in general, 
and admitted that I had been very 
faulty, faulty toa degree, for which 
inexperience, and youth, and a 
sanguine temper, afforded no apolo- 
gy. Yet I averred the innocence, 
in one respect, of my intercourse 
with Miss Neville. £ had enter- 
tained no infamous views. I had 
never saught to obtain favours 
which her matrimonial obligations 
forbad. 1 had noreason to imagine, 
from any particulars in our exclu- 
sive intercourse, that insinuation 
er artifice, had they been exerted 
tor this end, would ever have been 
crowned with success. 

I had, indeed, deceived both her 
and my cousin. I had studiously 
misled them as to my actual situa- 
tion and the motivesoi my conduct. 
Not by silence and concealment 
merely, but by positive untruths 
had I misled them. My remorse 
extorted from me thus much, but E 
meant not to claim his forgiveness, 
I had deeply offended my cousin, 
as well as my friend, and neither 
expected nor sought my restoration 
to their good opinion. L would 
instantly retire to the country, to 
my mother, and prevail upon her 
to consent to my going to Europe. 
My conduét hitherto had been base 
and inglorious, indolent and vision- 
ary. Henceforth, 1 would play a 
different part; and, shaking off these 
sordid fetters, be active, independ- 
ent, and wise. I would leave these 
shores, and they should never hear 
from me. I would never return 
till—till my virtue was established 
on the basis of knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Sydney now assumed an air of 
sprightliness and benignity, and, 
taking my hand, said, “ I partly 
commend your scheme, Felix, but 
you need not overrate your offence. 
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You have done nothing for which 
you may not be forgiven. To see 
the impropriety of your conduct 
in its true light, is a sufficient title 
to my esteem. It will be a valid 
claim to your cousin’s. I highly 
approve of your design to go to 
Burlington, for your mother and 
your mother’s affairs have wanted 
you too long, and retirement and 
reflection I hope will be of service 
to you; but, meanwhile, you must 
go with me to my sister Wallace’s. 
We must see Louisa together, and, 
if possible, establish affairs upon 
their old footing.” 

He quickly convinced me that 
he was thoroughly in earnest in 
this generous proposal, and I ac- 
companied him with a strange revo- 
lution and turbulence of feelings. 
So much unexpecttedness, such total 
novelty in my new circumstances, 
such quick transitions from one 
state of mind to another the most 
opposite, from fear to courage, from 
despondency to hope, from self- 
upbraiding to the whisperings of 
applause, made me, in my own 
eyes, a paradox, a miracle, a sub- 
ject of incessant curiosity and spe- 
culation. The present condition 
of my thoughts and feelings was 
not merely a variation or succes- 
sion, but the utter reverse of the 
last. In the short minute I had 
passed in Sydney’s company, I had 
emerged from agony to joy, from 
despair-to exultation. 

‘¢] bring you,” said Sydney to 
my cousin, as he approached her 
in a lonely spect in the garden, “a 
penitent; a youth, erring through 
precipitation and passion, and de- 
serving to be pitied and pardoned. 
He promises to be cautious for the 
future, and I have no doubt of his 
amendment. Come, give him your 
hand to kiss, and make him once 
more your own.” 

She looked at each of us wist- 
fully, by turns, and, at length, ex- 


claimed, * And do you forgive him? 
Has he justified himself to you ?” 

«¢ He has condemned himself to 
me. He hasacknowledged his error, 
and that is sufficient. At present, we 
can ask no more. His condué 
must confirm or confute his pro- 
mises; and, on his sincerity, mean- 
while, we must be contented to rely,” 

‘¢ That is, indeed, sufficient. If 
you think him deserving, joyfully 
shall I again admit him to my 
heart.’”? Stretching her arms towards 
me, she allowed me to salute her 
with my former tenderness. She 
admitted the propriety of my re- 
turning to Burlington, and, on that 
very day I set out, my cousin rea- 
dily assenting to hold a correspon- 
dence with me. 

In this tumult of passions and 
rapid succession of events, my 
mind knew no pause, my feelings 
no permanence. It was not till I 
passed the bounds of the city, and 
once more beheld the tranquil sce- 
nery and verdure, and noted the 
general repose of nature, that [ 
was able to survey the late transac- 
tions with unmisty sight. 

I was now going to the quiet 
mansion of my mother, with the 
feverish and motley images produc- 
ed by the experience of the last 
three months, during which I had 
lived longer, -if I may so speak, 
had admitted more ideas and more 
emotions, than during the who 
period of my preceding life. 

The theatre on which I had ea: 
tered of a noisy and busy city, wa 
as Opposite as possible to the little 
circuit of my juvenile existence, 
the grass-plot, and the tulip-beu. 
The condition of proprietor of sp3- 
cious fields, and the master of a nu- 
merous household at Calverton, 
was equally new; but the new im 
pulses of the heart, the new exe 
tions of the intelleét, and the new 
gratifications of curiosity, which 
my late situation had produced, 
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were perplexing by their number 
and variety, and astounding by 
their magnitude. 

The character and demeanour of 
Sydney, and my cousin, of the 
Wallaces, and particularly of Miss 
Neville, passed in review before 
me. I distributed them in my me- 
mory as if they had been arranged 
in a book, and turned to this or 
that leaf, pondered on this adven- 
ture or that dialogue, and caused, 
with additional hues and adjunéts, 
all my recent ideas to pass, and all 
my emotions to be felt again. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for me; 
or at least as I then considered it, 
my mother had gone to pass a fort- 
night or more, at the residence of 
one of her friends, ten or twelve miles 
distant from Burlington. No one 
was at home but a female servant, 
and an old negro, who was family 
property, and who assisted me in 
the court and garden. 

My mother’s curiosity would have 
occasioned much embarrassment. 
She would have justly deemed hers 
self entitled to know more of my 
transactions during my absence, 
than 1 should have been willing to 
disclose. My behaviour would have 
been the subject of her anxious and 
constant scrutiny. A thousand 
misgivings and perpetual consci- 
ousness would have betrayed them- 
selves to her vigilant eye. J was 
pleased that her absence took place 
atthis time, and looked forward to 
my solitude, my wood-land walks, 
and my unfrequented garden, as 
particularly propitious to that in- 
tense musing to which I determin- 
ed to devote myself. 

Having returned home, and re- 
sumed my ordinary habits, I be- 
gan, as I have just described, to 
ruminate on the past. In this 


employment, I found a plenteous 

source of humiliation and perplex- 

ity. Two incidents, particularly, 

at this time, arrested my attention. 

The first was the charge urged, with 
Vox. IL, No. 5. 
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so much confidence, against Miss 
Neville, by Sydney, of nightly ad- 
mitting the visits of a paramour, 
with whom she had intercourse in 
her native country.” The next was 
the imputation of lying, which he 
had fixed upon me, in relation to 
the manner in which I had spent a 
certain evening. 

I now remembered very myste- 
rious words, which he had used 
on that occasion, and of which, in 
the hurry of my thoughts at the 
time, I had neglected to ask lor 
further explanation. ‘ Had you,” 
said he, ** been at her door, instead 
of pushing pieces of wood over a chee- 
quered table—”’ Then, on my afhirm- 
ing that I was, in reality, seated, 

at “that very time, near her, he 
started, refused credit to my decla- 
ration; called me villain and de- 
ceiver! What was meant by this? 

Sydney is not easy of faith, espe- 
cially when the tale is injurious to 
the fame of another. His informa- 
tion, whether true or false, could 
not but have flowed from specious 
sources. Had I not nearly lighted 
on the source, and why did my in- 
fatuation forbear to prosecute the 
search still farther? I was within 
sight of the goal, when I allowed 
my attention to be drawn aside. 

J was no player at chess. At 
draughts I had some skill, but had 
never played, nor even seen the 
game played by others during my 
absence ‘from’ Burlington. My 
company had always been the 
Wallaces, Clelia, and my cousin, 
and my mind had always been too 
full of occupation, too busy in 
suspense, too engrossed by passion, 
to endure the tameness and mono- 
tony of the draught-board. 

Rage at my own negligence, 
impatience to repair its effects, be- 
gan tv grow in my bosom. * Shall 
1 not,” said I, “return this hour 
to the city, seek out Sydney, and 
obtain from him a full disclosure? 
Louisa, and extort from her the 
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cause of her indignation and aver- 
sion, so disproportioned, as it now 
scems, to my offence; so abrupt; 
so enigmatical; and rush into the 
presence of Clelia, lay before her 
the aspersions of her enemies, and 
wrest from her, by impetuosity ir- 
resistible, the cause of her deport- 
ment to meat our last meeting? A 
few hours will bear me thither, and 
a few hours restore me again to my 
home.” 

This impatience was counteract- 
ed by other thoughis. At parting 
fromi my cousin, I had solemnly 
avowed my resolution to absent 
myself from the city during the en- 
suing month. Would not my re- 
turn so abruptly and so adversely 
to expectation, give weight to the 
charge of fickleness or dissimula- 
tion, of disregard to promises, and 
trampling on my honour? 

May not this end be partly ac- 
complished by a letter in which my 
perplexities respecting the mysteri- 
ous expressions of Sydney may be 
mentioned, and a solution of the 
enigma demanded? Pleased with 
this scheme, I wrote forthwith. 
Having taken up the pen, I did not 
feel disposed to be brief. My heart 
was pierced by remorse; by new- 
born sensibility of my cousin’s ex- 
cellencies; by gratitude for her af- 
fection. My pen was pregnant 
with the emotions of my heart, and 
a thousand things did I say, a thou- 
sand incidents relate in this letter, 
which, before I began it, I was 
far from designing or expecting to 
disclose. 

I felt a sort of generous pride in 
self-censure, in even painting my 
behaviour in darker colours than it 
merited, in assigning worse motives 
than truth required, and omitting 
alleviating circumstances. Iszem- 
ed to be fated never to hit the just 
mean, and to carry generosity to as 
culpable and mischievous an excess 
now, as vanity had ever been car- 
ried before. 


The letter was sent. I could 
not sleep till the answer arrived. I 
had besought her to inform herself 
on the points in which I wished for 
information, and to forward her 
reply with speed. At any rate, to 
reply without delay, since many 
topics of my letter required no de- 
liberation, and no tue but that 
which pen-work required. 

No answer came. The sun 
arose and went down, my cus- 
tomary avocations were neglected, 
my impatience threw me into tre- 
mours. I inquired at the usual 
depository for letters in vain. 
Four days passed and no letter had 
been sent, or what was sent had 
miscarried or been intercepted. 

I wrote again, and importuned 
with new vehemence and much up- 
braiding, tor an answer, In reply 
to this, after the tormenting delay 
of five days, the following letter 
was delivered: 


“ Jo Fe_trx CALVERT. 


* J did not expect, Felix, to write 
to you. Your two letters I receiv- 
ed in due time, and merely write, 
at present, to prevent you from 
sending a third. If you do, I shall 
tear it into pieces, or throw it into 
the fire unread. 

‘“ Unhappy Calvert! What 
smiling prospects were thine! How 
eager was I once to link mine with 
thy destiny! Yet, if my precipi- 
tation had not been benevolently 
thwarted and restrained, what misery 
for my future years should I have 
laid up in store! 

‘“ Write to me not; talk to me 
not; lay aside even the wish to see 
me again; it cannot be gratified 
without giving me more anguish 
than my worst enemy can wish to 
give me. 

* While memory, while con- 
science is with you, you cannot be 
at a loss why I write thus, You 
cannot but know your own unwor- 
thiness. All this parade of sincerity! 
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ali these confessions! so seeming- 
ly minute! so apparently dictated 
by remorse! and yet false, cun- 
ming, deceitful! O' how roy heart 
joathes, how it abhors a deceiver! 

*‘ And stupid as deceitful! Wan- 
dering into these crooked paths, 
when the forthright path is so 
smooth, conspicuous, and accessi- 
ble! How deeply rooted must be 
that wickedness, how near to mad- 
ness must be that folly, of which 
thy good name and my peace are 
the viétims! Farewell, Felix. 

“T take up the pen again to 
ask—for, possibly—yet, it cannot 
be. Nothing can I expe& but 
asseverations, which add to thy 
guilt. ‘Fhou wilt not scruple to 
afirm what is false: thou wilt not 
scruple to swear. 

“QO! wretch! wretch!—But I 
will not upbraid you. I leave you 
to the stings of your own con- 
science. Again farewell. 

L. Catvert” 

“ Wretch! wretch!” indeed! 
here is an entangling net, spread 
by some secret and flagitious hand 
formy ruin. ‘To burst its threads 
is the privilege of that innocence 
that never stooped from its sunny 
elevation, that never was enervated 
by conscious guilt. 

What can be meant? Some 
new offence it must be. It cannot 
be the mere disclosure of the charge 
urged against me by Sydney. It 
cannot be some new aggravation of 
that charge; for, was not that in- 
cluded in the pardon so generously 
bestowed on me? 

Lhave it. In my ‘last letter, i 
pretended to disclose my whole 
guilt, and, in truth, I did disclose 
i. Nay, I exaggerated my trans- 
tessions, but I said nothing, since 
hothing could be said, to justify the 
imputations of Sydney i in that mys- 
rious interview. On the con- 
rary, I mentioned them, not mere- 
Y to express my innocence, but to 
‘“portune for knowledge of their 
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meaning. Fraught with convic- 
tion of my guilt in that instance, 
this importunity and this inquiry 
must have looked, to them, like 
proofs of the last and most profli- 
gate degree of impudence. 

Shall I be still? Shall I suffer 
time to disclose their error? Shall 
I wrap myself up in conscious in- 
nocence, and wait till time has rec- 
tified their mistake, and they seek 
my presence to expiate, by prayer 
and entreaty, the injuries which 
their easy faith, their precipitate 
suspicions have done me? 

No; [ have not intelleétual 
force enough for that. The grati- 
fications of that revenge would be 
delicious, but I cannot wait for it. 
I cannot endure to be deemed a 
guilty wretch by beings like Louisa 
Calvert and Sydney. That is the 
worst of evils.—I broke from this 
soliloguy to mount my horse, and 
set out that very hour for the city. 

I first went to Wallace’s. I saw 
Mrs. Wallace. She regarded me 
with looks in which contempt was 
mingled with sorrow. I inquired 
for my cousin. She was gone to 
Lancaster. She had returned home. 

This was an unexpected and 
ez, blow. I stayed not to 
parly, but instantly resolved to find 
out Sydney. I was admitted to his 
presence. He looked at me with 
coldness and solemnity. 

I threw my cousin’s letter before 
him. I desired him to read it and 
to explain the contents. 

He cast his eye on the first line, 
and then, putting it aside, said, se- 
dately, ** I have read it.” 

‘¢ You have read it? And know 
what it means? IPf you do, I swear 
by him that made me, that your 
knowledge exceeds mine.’ 

He started at my emphatic man- 
ner, and said, with glances o! anger, 
*¢ Oaths, Felix, are not madetosport 
with. They are needless, at least, 
on this occasion.” 

«¢ Will you explain to me the 
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meaning of this letter? You have 
read, it seems, and perhaps, dic- 
tated it.” 

He looked at me again, with so- 
lemn benigaity! It stands in no 
need of explanation.” 

*¢ And you will not give meany ?’ 

He paused for some time, yd 
then spoke: * Felix! this demand 
is strange, but I will comply with 
it, On the evening of the Satur- 
day before you leit town, you 
were seen li a tavern in this City. 
There it was you spent the 
evening. Yet you afterwards af- 
firmed upon oath, that you spent 
it with Miss Neville. You left the 
City promising an absence of some 
weeks, yet in a few days, you clan- 
destinely returned, and renewed 
your commerce with this foreign- 
er. You skulked all day in a sor- 
did inn of the suburbs, and stole 
to the place of assignation by night, 
in a contemptible but ineffeétual 
disguise: yet you wrote letters to 
your cousin, as if from Burlington, 
pretending the deepest compunc- 
tion for past misdeeds, and promis- 
ing wondrous reformation for the 
future.” 

*¢ And this,” said I, with acon- 
temptuous and bitter smile, * is the 
explanation of. this letter. This 
charge, false in every part, in every 
word of it, you have whispered to 
my cousin. Thus you have taint- 
ed her heart, and turned her affec- 
tions away from me; but be it so. 
If your credulity is so great as to 





4 Pedeftrian Ramble to Georgetown. 


confide in such lame and ambi 
ous evidence as that on which a 
falsehood like this must rest; if 
your regard for me is so small as 
not to make you seek for my vin- 
dication from my own lips; “if she 
is feeble and absurd enough to lend 
implicit ears to your tale, ye are 
both worthless, I cast ye off for- 
ever. Henceforth, I seek a dif. 
ferent society—a new world.” In 
saying this, my eyes, fixed stead. 
fastly on thase of my Companion, 
flashed indignation, and my ges- 
tures gave force to the accents that 
fell from my lips. 

The countenance of Sydney as. 
sumed an expression impossible to 
be described. He looked at me, 
but not as before. After a moment’s 
pause he turned from me in silence, 
and left the room. There was no- 
thing to detain me in it. 

My resolution was now taken, 
Unhappily for me, external cir- 
cumstances were favourable to the 
execution of a scheme di¢tated by 
rashness and want of foresight. A 
ship, bound for Ireland, lay at this 
moment in a cove near the mouth 
of the Schuylkill. Without preps- 
ration, without reflection, without 
delay, I put myself on board of her. 
Ina few hours she hoisted sail, and 
in less than two days, left the coast 
of America. As its sandy heights 
faintly gleamed in the horizon, | 
exclaimed—* Farewell, my native 

land, farewell forever!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Promenade @ Georgetow 2, 
Par J. Davis. 


E vais raconter a présent un voy- 
age que j’ai fait a pied de Charles- 
town a Georgetown. Je me suis laissé 
dans ma derniere relation. me separ~ 
ant a regret de mes ecoliers, que je 
ne vis point sans Cprouver un ser- 
yement de cceur & un sentiment de 
ristesse. Ils Ctoient tous trois vive- 


ment émus. Des larmes abondantes 
venoient mouiller leurs paupicres. 
Tendre innocence! Précieux apan- 
age dela jeunesse! Oh! que vous 
étes pure! Vous pleurez mes €0- 
fans, & vous me faites pleurer moi 

réme. Je ne puis retenir mes 
larmes quand je temoigne vos re 
grets si simples & st touchants. 
Mais } je vous consacrerai un sou- 
venir dans mes écrits; & que me 
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foibles travaux seroient bien recom- 
pensés si Je pouvois inspirer ,de 
J’interet pour vous le coeurs de mes 
lecteurs sensibles. 

e fut le 26 December, 1799, 
que je me rendis au Ferry de 
Cooper River vers huit heures & 
demie. Le passage fut favorable, 
& je debarquai a Hodcaw, dont le 
nom decele une origine indienne. 
Je me mis en marche a neuf heures 
du matin, sans m/arréter a l’auberge 
qui se trouve sur le rivage de la 
mer. Me voila donc m/’achemi- 
nant gaiement dans ma_ route, 
joyeux d’avoir renoncé aux travaux 
penibles de pedagogue, encore une 
fois aussi libre que le bon air que 
je respirois, & ayant pour but de 
mon voyage une visite 4 mon cher 
confrere en Apollon, qui tenoit 
école a Georgetown. O mes lecteurs, 
si vous aimez la liberté, partagez 
avec moi les transports que j’eprou- 
vai en redevenant maitre de moi- 
meme & de mes actions, Jamais 
je ne me sentis tant de joie. Je 
courois, Je sautois, je siflois, je riois 
4 gorge deployée, je fesois mille 
extrava agances; on m/’auroit cru fou. 

On €toit sur la fin de Decembre. 
Un leger brouillard obscurcissoit 
orient, les vegetaux penchoient 
languissamment leurs tétes, & tout 
annongoit l’approche de Vhiver. Je 
marchai dix milles pour le moins 
sans trouver d’autre batiment que 
les ruines d’une eglise, mais vers 
midi je m/’arretai devant la porte 
dune maison isolée, ou le joli son 
d’un violon m’enchanta les oreilles. 
Je fus regu 4 merveille du maitre 
du logis, gui me fit entrer dans une 
chambre ou il y avoit trois demoi- 
selles, elegamment mises, dansant 
au son de Vinstrument dont jouoit 
M. leur Maitre de danse. Ces 
jeunes personnes s’arreterent un 
moment pour me faire une reve- 
rence, and recommencerent encore 
leur danse avec une grace inex- 
Primable. Elles étoient toutes trois 
pleines de charmes, mais la plus 
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jeune étoit si jolie! elle mettoit tant 
de graces dans sa danse & dans ses 
gestes, em tournoyant & en sautant 
legerement tantot sur un pied, & 
tantot sur l’autre! je fus stupefait 
d’admiration. Jela considerai dans 
un ravissementdecoeur. De grands 
geux bieus, un nez tant soit peu 
rctroussé, une bouche mignonane, 
des levres fraiches & vermeilles, 
une taille leste & svelte, une jambe 
faite au tour, le bras, la main, le 
pied moulés par les Graces, for- 
moient |’assemblage le plus parfait 
qu’on puisse concevoir. Constance 
alloit compter quinze ans, & deja 
la nature lui avoit fait part de ces 
boutons charmans que l’hymen seul 
a le droit de cueillir. Son petit 
corset, qui les réceloit avec peine, 
garantissoit ce trésor naissant de 
toute profanation. Le tout ensems 
ble de cette jeune fille me fit souve- 
nir de quelques vers de Boursaut. 


Elle a bien quatorze ou quinze ans, 
Fiere, mais fans étre farouche, 
Les cheveux blonds, les yeux percans, 
Une gorge naiflante, & furtout une 
bouche! 
J’appergus avec plaisir que mon 
hote etoit frangois, & que ces jeunes 
personnes etoient ses trois filles. 
Constance ne parloit que frangois; 
son accent seul ett suftit pour me 
tourner la téte. La danse se pro- 
longea jusqu’ a une heure, lorsque 
M. le maitre de danse prit congé 
de ses douces eleves-avec un ah! 
ca, Mesdesmoiselles! au plaisir! 
monta a cheval, & partit au petit 
galop. Me voila done libre d’en- 
tretenir trois belles demoiseiles 
en mauvais frangois, & parlant 4 
peu prés comme le beau Liandre, 
L’ainée de ces trois sceurs étoit une 
fille faite, dont l’embonpoint don- 
noit dans la vue, & dont les grands 
yeux noirs sembloient aller 4 la 
petite guerre. Je causai avec elle 
sur beaucoup de sujets; nous par~ 
lames histoire, poesi¢, roman; mais 
ni les beaux yeux de Mademoiselle 
Rencontre, ni les charmes de sa 
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¢onversation ne faisoient venir le 
diner, qu’il me tardoit de voir. 
J’eus recours donc 4 une autre Se- 
gar, j’en avois deja fumé sept pour 
le moins, (tant je suis amateur de 
segars, mais surtout de celles qui 
viennent de la Havanne) quand une 
negresse entra pour mettre la nappe, 
qui étoit plus blanche que la neige. 
Pendant le diner M. Rencontre me 
fit mille questions, auxquelles je re- 
pondois avec une gaicte qui le fesoit 
presque etouffer de rire. Les de- 
moiselles temoignerent leur satis- 
faction par un sourire, mais parti- 
culierement Mademoiselle |’ainée, 
dont les grands yeux noirs langoient 
dans le ceeur des traits de feu.—Le 
bon diner que je fis avec M. Ren- 
contre & ses charmantes filles! Je 
m’assis entre Constance & la sceur 
dont je n’ai pas encore parlé. C’étoit 
une blonde aux yeux bleus, ex- 
tremement timide, qui rougissoit 
aux moindres louanges qu’on lui 
donnoit. Mais ce que m’interessa 
davantage fut qu’elle avoit une tour- 
nure tout-a-fait frangoise. Qu’on 
juge du regret avec lequel Je 
quittai cette famille interessante. 
Que nos adieux furent touchants! 
Les yeux de Constance rencon- 
trerent les miens en pariant avec 
une expression qui redoubla I’agi- 
tation de mon ceeur. 
“ She gaz’d gs J flowly withdrew, 
My path I could fcarcely difcern, 
So fweetly fhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that fhe bade me return!” 
Qu’on nie lexistence de cette 
douce sympathie qui agit sur deux 
ersonnes sensibles, faits l’un pour 
sero & qui se rencontrent pour 
la premiere tois! Ce n’est pas pour 
de tels leéteurs que je prends la 
plume! Il étoit pres de cing heures 
quand je me separai de M. Ren- 
contre & ses douces filles. Il re 
resta cing milles 4 faire pour gagner 
Vauberge ou je devois me coucher. 
Le tems étoit obscur, & je n’avois 
pour tout compagnon de voyage 
gu’une mauvaise segar, Enfin 


j’arrive a Pauberge qu’on m’avoit 
indiquée. L’notesse qui me recut 
etoit une grosse Rejoule, grande, 
quarrure, de l’embonpoint, avec un 
haut d’estomac capable de tenter 
un saint: d’ailleurs grande babil- 
larde, gaie & méme rieuse. Je ne 
puis comprendre par le mauvais 
souper que me servoit Madame 
S ** * * *, comment elle avoit pu 
devenir si monstrueusement grosse. 
Elle me donna une oie si dure que 
le meilleur couteau de la maison ne 
put aller jusqu’a la chair. J’avois 
beau lui faire des agaceries. D’ail- 
leurs je trouvai chez Madame 
S * * * * * le plus mauvais gite qui 
fut au monde. C’étoit assurément 
pour mes pechés que ie destin m’y 
avoit conduit. Cependant accablé 
de sommeil je me jettai sur mon 
grabat, & m/’endormis tout douce- 
ment comme si c’etit été sur un lit 
de roses. A mon reveil il fit un si 
vilain temps qu’il me fut impossible 
de sortir. It fallut donc me con- 
soler de la campagnie de mon ho- 
tesse, & d’un homme qui étoit ar- 
rivé apres que je fus couché, & qui 
portoit le titre imposant de Colonel. 
Je dirai une fois pour toutes, que 
parmi les hommes que j’ai rencon- 
trés en voyageant dans l’Amerique, 
je n’en ai pas trouvé deux qui ne 
fussent distingués par le nom soit de 
Colonel, de Major, ou de Capitaine. 
Je me felicitai donc de m‘entretenir 
avec Monsieur le Colonel Bhekade, 
qui s’étoit trouvé dans plusieurs 
combats ou il avoit été blessé. Il 
&toit presque midi quand je pris 
congé de Madame S* * * * *, & 
de M. le Colonel, que je crus par 
les choses obligeantes qu’il lui disoit 
étre un marien herbe. Je ne par- 
lerai point du déjediner que je fis 
avant de partir. Ce n’est pas 
histoire de mon appétit que j’ai 
entrepis, mais celle de mon ame. 
Me voila donc m’acheminant en- 
core vers Georgetown, une segar 4 
la bouche, dont le doux parfum 
me faisoit réver delicieusement dans 
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mamarfche. Laroute4 Owendaw- lecture des bons livres. Elle avoit 





















































it Bridge n’offre rien qui soit digne de bien lu le Paradis Perdu de Milton, f 

ft attention de mes leéteurs, elle re- & en savoit par cocur les plus beaux ae 

i semble au reste de la Caroline du morceaux. Mais pour Monsieur 4 iY 

. Sud, c’est-a-dire que c’est un le frere c’étoit effeétivement le plus Se, 

: pays de plaine. Il ctoit deja tard grand babillard dans la Caroline du in | 

: jorsque j’approchai de lataverne de Sud, qui m’ennuya Jusqu’a minuit ‘AN 

" Monsieur Voluble, dont Madame par des contes a dormir de bout. Pil) 
S**** * m/’avoit fait ’eloge en J’essuyai, quoique inutilement,deux ists 

m’assurant que je trouverois chez ou trois fois de l’etouffer par la Le : 

: lui un trés mauvais gite. Cepen- fumée de ma segar, mais il ne s’ar- i 

1 dant il faisoit un clair de lune sus reta qu’un moment pour tousser, & Ripe Hh 

“ perbe, & je me livrai aux douceurs se remit encore a son babil. Enfin ihr eh 

. de la meditation, en levant les yeux jordonnal gu’on me montrat ma ALE 

1. vers le ciel qui Ctoit degagé de tout chambre a coucher, & je me sauvai 

“a nuage. Je repetois avec des elans a toutes Jambes en m’y rendant sur 

i de coeur ce sonnet exquis de Char- le champ. On croira aiscment que 

it lotte Smith qui commence par je ne fus pas tenté de dejedner dans | 

«“ Queen of the silver bow!” Je sa- cette maison. Apres un doux som- " 

‘ luai Petre supreme dans ses ceuvres meil je me levai avec Vétoile du | 

a sublimes, me promenant dans un matin, qui conduisit mes pas en- 

me extase pu’on ne peut pas decrire. Ar- core vers Georgetown. Le chant du 

“ rivé & Pauberge appeli¢e Voludle’s coq se faisoit entendre, & les tra~ 

si taverne, Je vis avec plaisir qu’il y vaux des hegres recommencoient ja { 

le avoit un bon feu dans la chambre dans les plantations voisines. Le 1" % 

" ol se rassemblent les voyageurs, charmant plaisir que celui de res ¥ 1a 

vf que la maison Ctoit propre, & que spirer la fraiche haleine du matin! ee! & 

-. Phote, jeune homme de bonne Avec quelle douce emotion je voyois 1 

ni mine, étoit dispos¢ a causer. Me les premiers rayons de l’aurore ba 

ry voila donc assis fort @ mon aise percer le crepuscule, tandis que a) 

a supres un bon feu de bois, criant mes pieds chassoient devant eux la : 

wi i pleine gorge a boire, & obser- rosCe qui baignoit le gazon. Je 

.. vant avec plaisir du coin de Voeil marchois legerement dans ma route, : 

Mr entrer une jeune fille quiavoit pour ainimé par le spectacle enchanteur | 

ree toute coéffure les cheveux etroite- du lever du soleil, qui repandoit sur ane 

* ment retroussés, C’étoit la sceur ma promenade un attrait delicieux. 

ie de M. Voluble, qui me presenta a Jamais je ne me sentis ame si de- 

le, lui avec plus de bonhomie que de gageé de soins. Ih étoit environ 

‘s grace. Mlle Voluble étoit assuré- neuf heures lorsque jarrivai au 

Il ment jolie, & je lui trouvai de ferry de Santée, ou les eaux aug- 

“6 Vesprit. Elle avoit le plus friand, mentces recemment par les pluies 

gy petit pied que j’aie vu de mes jours, ne lassoient pas que d’étre assez 

a & c’est une belle chose qu’un pied _ hautes. Je ne m/arretai que pour 

mn mignon chez une jeune demoiselle. dejeuner a l’auberge qui se trouve a 

a, Comme ce n’est qu’en philosophe quelques pas du gué, & apres avoir 

* que je considere la beaute, je puis traversé la rivicre dans un canot, 

se parler sans faire rougir mes lecteurs je me remis en marche de |’autre 

ai des pieds des fillettes que je ren- coté. Mais ici une autre taverne 

“1 contre dans mes voyages. Quand se presenta a ma vue dont l’héte 

“a Nous edmes soupé, je me misen- etoit francois. Pour le coup 

‘ Core auprés du feu, & liai conver- c’étoit Vavanture des brancards. 

= sation avec Mile Voluble, qui avoit Vers deux heures & demie, & aprés 


¢u soin de cultiver son esprit parla avoir fait dix huit milles de chemin, 
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j’arrivai.au ferry de Samsit, & jouis 
avec un.’ aie joie du coup d’eil 
de Georgetown. J’arrive dans la 
ville, je vole chez mon cher con- 
frere en Apollon, qui n’étoit occupé 
ni a la leéture, nia l’étude. C’étoit 
un de ces moments ou il ne sentoit 
plus la verve de la composition, 
mais un appétit robuste. Ce n’étoit 
plus une plume mais un conteau 
qu’il tenoit 4 la main. Dans le 
style vulgaire M. George étoit 4 
diner. C’étoit assurément tant soit 
gagné pour moi, de sorte qu’un 
bon repas me convenoit mieux que 
le poeme le plus sublime. Que 
notre rencontre fut heureuse! Que 
de joie! Que d’embrassements! 
Que d’éclats de rire. Ah! vous 
voila mon ami, mon cher philoso- 
phe, mon maitre dans l’art de penser 
delicatement! Que Je suis ravi de 
te voir dans ces lieux tristes & sau- 
vages. Nous serons heureux com- 
me des dieux! Hola! garcon! une 
bouteille & deux verres! Allons, 
mettez vous a table, il faut que 
vous aicz faim. Passe cela. Je 
n’ennuyerai point j’usqu’ a la mort 
mes lecteurs de notre premier en- 
tretien, je diral seulement que mon 
ami étoit vivement épris de neuf 
demoiselles, fraiches & jeunes, ap- 
pellées vulgairement les filles de 
Jupiter. Cependant son amour 
ne lui avoit causé aucune langueur 
de corps, de sorte qu’il sembloit 
engraisser a vue d’cil. 

A légard de Georgetown ce n’est 
ni une ville, ni un village. C’est 
un nombre de maisons qui sont re- 
pandues sans beaucoup d’ordre de 
coté & d’autre, & qui sont presque 
toutes separces. Si ce petit endroit 
avoit existé du tems des anciens, 
ils n’auroijent pas dit que Vénus & 
les Graces faisoient leur residence a 
Cythere. En effet les femmes y 
sont bien jolies, & ont dans toutes 
leurs manieres cet air de modestie 
qui releve l’éclat de la beauté. Je 
me trouvai a un bal que donnoient 
les Messieurs de Georgetown, On 


commengoit & finissoit par les con- 
tredanses du pays. Les dames 
€toient les plus intrepides danseuses 
que j’aie vues de ma vie. Elles ne 
paroissoient point se lasser quoi- 
qu’elles fussent dans un mouve. 
ment continuel pendant sept heures 
consecutives. Ii faut assurément 
de bonnes jambes pour soutenir 
cette fatigue-la. 

Soit par un effet de la disposition 
de mon esprit, soit par la situation 
naturelle du lieu, le village de 
Georgetown me parut un des plus 
tristes sejours du monde. II ne 
valoit pas celui de Cooschatchie. Je 
me hatai d’en partir dans le Carrosse 
de voiture pour me rendre a Charle:- 
town, ou je devois m’embarquer soit 
pour Philadelphie ou Nevw- York, 
Tant il est vrai qu’on se degoute ce 
tout. 





Omission in Séjour dans les bois 
de la Caroline du Sud, page 240, 
column 1, line 39, after @ farcourst 
le pays, insert @ pied. 
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Query concerning Eleétricity and 
Magnetism. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Mr. Editor, 


HAVE often thought thatacom- 

parison, very amusing and in- 
structive, might be drawn between 
the two kinds of attraétion, eer: 
city and magnetism. There are 
some points in which the leading 
principles of each have a remark- 
able affinity, and others in which 
they as remarkably differ. Ido not 
recollect ever to have seen this com- 
parison stated in any book of sci- 
ence, at least to any satisfactory ex- 
tent. Might not an agreeable an¢ 
useful paper, for your Magazine, 
be made out on this subjeét? 
wish some of your correspondents 
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Wor 


would take it up, and let us see 
what can be made of it. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, 


A. B. 





New-York, May 13, 1800. 
er 
Query concerning Oxygen. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Mr. Editor, 
A MONG those who adopt the 


chemical nomenclature of the 
French academicians, oxygen has 
been called the principle of acidity. 
To the presence of this substance 


they ascribe all sonrness, wherever it 
exists. On this principle I beg to 


be informed by some of your che- 
mical correspondents, w hy it hap- 
pens that the highly oxyg genated mu 
riatic acid is less sour than that 
which has only its ordinary portion 
of oxygen. It ‘the comm only re- 
ceived opinion on this subjedt were 
just, should we not expect the con- 
trary to take place? As I am 
somewhat of an admirer of the new 
chemistry, J should be glad to have 
this difficulty removed. 
lam, Sir, 
Yours, 
A. B. 

New-York, May 13, 1800. 

— 
WorKMAN versus BARON. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Mr, Editor, 


AM sorry my question concern- 

ing the well, should not, by the 
manner of its statement, have con- 
veyed the meaning it was intended 
to convey, viz. that each person’s 
share of the expense for digging 
should be in proportion to his "dis- 
tance from the well, and notto the 


Vor. Il. No. 5: 


‘kman verfus Baron. aie 


ITO 


advantages of thei ‘ir relative situa- 
tions, but to certain positive num- 
bers. expressed in the que stion, 

which are as 55 7, and g, only that 
he that lived at the greatest distance 
was to pay the smallest proportion 5, 
and he that lived the nearest was to 
pay the greatest proportion g. Now 
as A’s distance was the greatest, and 


Cts. a 
s——of 40 dollars, and 


” 
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as C’s distance was the nearest, and 


his share wa 


his share was 





gts. . ° 
of 40 dollars, it 


was as natural to conclude that B’s 


fo FO 
ide 


distance 7, should “yr of 40 
as that the letters in the 
fotlowing equations, Baron scot== 
a snot cobr=zcrab no sot, are equal 
to one another; and this, I believe, 
is the general opinion. ‘A country 
school-master, of good common 
sense, in my neighbourhood, says, 
‘© Whatever calculations the man 
may have made, wiih lis crotchets 
and his semi-demi-quavers, of the 
real value of the relative situations 
of A, B, and C from the well, they 
are nothing at all to the point; he 
has conceived a new question, per- 
haps, as it ought to have been stated, 
but not as itis. There is no men- 
tion made, nor the most distant 
hint given whatever, that the shares 
to be paid by A, B, and C, shall be 
in proportion to the advantages of 
their situations, but to certain num- 
bers absolutely expressed in the 
question, which are as 5, 7, andg; 
the question, therefore, has no rela- 
tion to the advantages of situation, 
but to those given numbers and 
proportions; for, if A, B, and C 
were satisfied with the ridiculous 
agreement they had mi uae with each 
other, what has the arithmetician 
to do with that? The conclusions 
must be drawn trom the literal sense 
of their stipulation, let the nature of 
it be ever soabsurd; therefore your 
former answer is the true one,” 
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And I should certainly have remain- 
ed in this very erroneous opinion 
myself, if the polished gentleman 
whose * business it is to instrvét the 
ignorant” in the mysteries of A, B, 
aid ©, had not so positively assured 
me to the contrary. JI am prodi- 
giously obliged to him for setting 
me to rights, and, indeed, so must 
every person who h ad conceived the 
question in the way it was intend- 
ed. It is an affair of very great 
importance to the world that truth 
should be m ade to appear, and false- 
hood be deteéted and driven from 
her lurking place; and never is it 
more necessary than in the solution 
of arithmetical questions of intri- 
cate and of so important a nature 
as the present, in which the smallest 
deviation from truth is enough to 
make the man of infallibility go 
mad! And few, indeed, are the 
instances of such philosophic for- 
bearance, and admirable command 
of temper, as this wonderful pro- 


digy has shewn in the discussion of 


this question, after being grossly 
insulted by an opposition “of, senti- 

ment! How truly admirable, too, 
his zeal for your interest! W chant 
the most distant object of advant- 
age to himself, in making your 
Magazine his monthly advertiser 
and the trumpeter of his fame, will 
he not voluntarily sacrifice his time, 
consume his candles , and would he 
not even run the risque of ruining 
his constitution, by being put into 
prodigious panics and profus e per- 

spirations by the pen of some pig o 
my Opponent, were hissteadyv nerves 
not proof against all opposition ? l 


TForkman verfus Baron. 


much commend you, therefore, Nir, 
Evitor, for the justice you have 
done this gigantic champion of 
mathematical and philosophical ve- 
racity, by adding trophies to his 
name and place of abode in your 
Magazine! Laurels, too! Anda 
filiet to bind them on his brows 
bellipotent!!! 

And how, Sir, as this mighty 
mathematician will probably  de- 
cline any further contention with 
me, poor Adam, on account of my 
trifling questions and absurd an- 
swers, and not because he is not 
competent to the most profound 
investigation, Ff beg you will insert 
the following question Mm your 
Magazine for some of his pupils, or 
any other of your cunning Corres- 
pondents, to answer: 

Let the letters compris’d in C. Gunta’s 
nanie 

Be each of them units, but no two ths 
fame; 

And having premis’d the equations bee 
low, 

The value of Baron I beg you will fhew: 

"he letters in fomber are cach more than 
nine, 

Then what are their numbers, Sirs, pleals 
to divine. 

No. rt b-+-m se e--o-+s 


2 ¥r-+-+-smo 

3 s$+bom 

4 b+orr+m 

5 o-m=or-+e 

6 m+emo+bt2s+r 
7 grub = scot 

8 nob-+bson = mum 


g sani--mar = one 
10 mu+ m2cat—2u 
11 scab = rats. 
ApamM WorRKMAYNY, 
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Art. XXXIV. 


4A Treatise CON erning Political lu- 

guiry and the Live rly of the Press. 

By Tunis Wortman, Counsellor at 

Law. New-York. Forman. 1800. 

Sio. Af. 296. 

N original speculative work 
LX 0n topics of this kind, is quite 
anovelty in America. Discussions 
of particular measures of the govern- 
ment, and of the meaning of con- 
stitutional articles, are not uncom- 
mon; but a treatise, abstract, fun- 
damental, and relating to the rudi- 
nents of the social state, is akmost 
without example among us. 

Ona cursory view of this per- 
formance, most persons will be dis- 
posed to impute to it one defect, for 
which, in a work of this kind, 
scarcely any excellence is sufficient 
toatone. This is the want of me- 
thod, a method that should con- 
stantly strike the eye, and not re- 
quire a paintul scrutiny, and toil- 
some sifting and balancing of pas- 
sages in order to discover it. 

Another defe@t is the want of 
precision. Certain popular terms 
are lavishly employed, terms of the 
most abstraét nature, vague, and 
used by different persons in different 
senses. Such terms can be of ser- 

vite in a chain of reasoning only 
when rigidly defined and limited. 

The inconveniences arising trom 
awant of method and precision, are 
incurable. One consequence of 
tis defeét is, that all the author’s 
feasonings are thrown away. ‘The 

ubyect, after volumes of ambiguity 
a nd confusion are written on it, 1s 
just where it was. The writer may 
reason well or ill in his own intel- 
ectual apartment, but of that the 
‘cader cannot judge till he under- 

tands the book. 


All argumentation is a chain. 
The links are made merely to sus- 
tain and be sustained. They are 
parts of a series, unintelligible and 
useless by themselves, and only te 
be valued as they are orderly dis- 
posed and exhibit their mutual rela- 
tion and dependance. Arguments, 
not regularly hung together, are 
brilliant shews and eloqueat plausi- 
bilities, but inspire no conviction, 
and drag us not forward to any 
OINt. 

The links that/are wanting in 
Mr. Wortman’s catination are, pos- 
sibly, to be had. He might be 
able, but neglected or forgot to 
produce them; or, what he was 
unable to do, might, perhaps, be 
done by another; but, meanwhile, 
our opinions are unaltered, our con- 
viction is unmored. Since he has 
not displayed e@// the links, it was 
useless to display any. 

A single glance at this work, in- 
forms us whence the writer drew 
his mode of judging and of compo- 
sition. Every page will remind 
the reader of the works of Godwin; 
but he will perceive the great infe- 
riority, i perspicuity and method, 
of the imitation to the pattern. The 
same principles are exhibited anew, 
but the terms employed are far 
more vague, the arrangement dif- 
ferent, and seemingly arbitrary, and 
the illustrations uninstructive and 
inapposite. 

From the introduétion, we col- 
lect that the design of the writer is 
to shew that po! itics is a science 
likely to advance in proportion as 
it is made the subject of universal 
and unrestrained inquiry; that the 
gener: al approbation will attend pub- 
lic measures in proportion as they 
are good, and their good or ill 
ten lency will always be seen Per 
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acknowledged in proportion as they 
are treely sly discussed. 
His speculations upon this topic, 
through fourteen 
hich there area greal 


ann | why 
and jiCari 


are. distributed 
chapters, in wi 
number of ideas ov the Coustitution 
of the human mind, of human so- 
clety ,equality of intellectual powers, 

equality of rights, nature of convic- 
tion, and the effeéts of unlimited 
Inquiry. 

The fifteenth chapter contains 
the application of his reasonings to 
the constitution of the United States; 
and, in the chapter ensuing, the 
freedom of the press 1s defended. 

Supposing himself to have proved 
that government is only the tool of 

society, Movements it is the 
right and duty of society to inspect, 
and that society is pe ertectly qui abies 
for the business of ins spection, a 
transition is naturally made to re- 
presentative governments, and par- 
ticularly to our own. 

in this department of the work, 
two posit ons are examined: first, 
whether Congress possesses levisla- 
tive power in relation to {il bels— 
secondly, whether the courts of the 
United States have jurisdiction in 
these cases. “The reasonings of the 
preceding chapters were, perbaps, 
not improperly designed as pre- 
liminariesto tiis discussion ; though, 
as our author observes, they are 
points to be determined only by the 
tenour of the written constitution 
Itself. * The powers of the general 
government” are not to be mea- 
sured | by any arbitrary measure of 
polit ical e excellence, but “¢are such 
as are expressly granted by the con- 
stitution, or such as flow, by neces- 
sary Consequence, froin the powers 
thus expressly granted.” 

After recounting the various 
clauses in the constitution that may 
be supposed to affect these ques- 
tions, he proceeds to examine the 
a pages Peg 
ist position in the following man- 
ner: 


«« If we rcason from the general 


w hose 
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spirit of the constitution, we shal! 
find that the coercion of opinion is 
a subject entirely foreign to its ju- 
risdi¢tion. It exclusively contem- 
plates and embraces such general 
provisions as relate to the common 
interests of the confederacy, and 
leaves the controul of every other 
subject to the legislative authority 
of the respective States. 

‘The general defence of the 
union is a trust reposed in the fe- 
deral government. Accordingly it 
is invested with the right of im- 
posing taxes and duties, ‘borrowing 
iInoney upon the common credit, 
declaring war, granting letters of 
marque and reprisal, raising and 
supporting armies, and such other 
powers as are absolutely indispensi- 
ble to the effectual fulfilment of 
such trust. It is also the only organ 
of communication with foreign 
States; hence it was essential to 
confer upon it the authority of re- 
gulating commerce, the powers of 
negoclation, and the right of pu- 
nishing offences in violation of the 
law of nations. The general in- 
terest of the confederacy requiring 
that an unity of system should pre- 
vail with respect toa variety ct ob- 
jects of common concern, in order 
that mutual intercourse might not 
be attended with circumstances im- 
politic and embarrassing; hence, 
the regulation of domestic com- 
merce, the establishment of an uni- 
form rule of naturalization, the for- 
mation of uniform laws upon the 

subject of bankruptcy, the coinage 
of money and the regulation of 1 

value, regulation of the value of 
foreign money, introduétion of 2 
common standard of weights and 
measures, the establ ishment of post ° 
offices and roads, are subjects which, 
among others of a similar descrip- 
tion, are properly submitted to the 
legislative authority of Congress. 
Subjects of interior and local con- 
cern, subjects of internal regulation ly 
in fine, subjects not delegated ta the 
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? the 


general g government by virtue of the 
constitution, are expressly reserved 
to the people, or to the govern- 
ments of the respective States. 

‘ft is plain that the restriction 
of political opinion, or the coercion 

of libels, is entirely foreign to any 
of the clauses contained in the con- 
stitution, Itis equally evident that 
jt is not embraced by t the general 
paragraph which concludes the 


eighth section of the first article of 


that instrument, because the gene- 
yality of expression contained in 
such paragraph, is particularly limit- 
ed to accompany the powers which 
wre specifically yranted; it exclu- 
sively relates to the enaction of such 
laws as are necessary and proper for 
carrying the specific powers into exe- 
cution. “The particular clauses con- 
fer the original and substantial, the 
general paragraph conveys the in- 
cidental authority. ‘The former re- 
late to the sulrject matter of legisla- 
tion, the latter is strictly referable 
to the means which are to be em- 
ployed. The position which main- 
tains that such general clause con- 
veys the right of coercing opinion, 
is susceptible, with equal plausibili- 
ty, of becoming tortured into any 
sense; it proves too much to be 
either perspicuous or valuable. 
Of the clauses contained in the 
constitution, some are delegatory, 
ana others restrzciive. It is the of- 
fice of the first to create and convey 
authority, and of the latter to dimzt 
and restrain it. The restrictive 
clauses of the constitution cannot 
be creative of power so long as they 
speak a language strictly negative. 
They can only be rendered the evi- 
dence of authority when they ex- 
press or unequivocally } imply a fosz- 
tive affirmation. If 1 tor bid you to 
take Vattel from my library, ‘surely 
ho construction of such prohibition 
can amount to a grant of taking 
Puffendorf, or any other book. if 
my expressions are — still 
they convey no actual privilege. It 
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is only where my words can be 
fairly construed into an aflirmative, 
that ‘they will amount to the grant 
of any positive right. Thus, where 
the ninth section of the constitution 
declares that * the privilege of the 
writ of /adeas corpus shail not be 


: , } . ~ 
suspended, wuless when in cases of 


rebellion or fnvast on the public safety 
may require it ‘The direct and 
obvious meaning of that sentence Is, 
that in times ot invasion and re- 
bellion, Congress may decree the 
temporary suspeasion of that writ. 
It is also a further construction of 
the same sentence, that it confers 
on the general legislature the au- 
thority of deciding what circum- 
stances amount to such a rebellion 
or invasion as will entitle them to 
exercise the preceding power. But, 
on the contrary, the third article of 
the amendments of the constitution, 
which, among other things, declares 
that * Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press,’ is of a na- 
ture altogether negative; and can- 
not, therefore, become the basis of 
any positive authority which is not 
contained in other parts of tie con- 
stitution. 

“© Most certainly it cannot be 
contended, that previous to the 
adoption of the third article of 
amendments, the Congress were 
possessed of power to create a na- 
tional church, or to prohibit any 
mode of religious faith or wor ship. 
It cannot be maintained that they 
had a right to destroy the liberty of 
the press, or to abolish the privilege 
of the people to assemble and pet- 
tion for a redress of grievances. 
Shall it be admitted, that before the 
auspicious period of amendment, 
the constitution of the United States 
was an odious and deprecable ty- 
ranny, and that it conveyed the 
most arbitrary and despotic prero- 
gatives? That before that happy 
wera we were amused with the un- 
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substantia! phantom of public liber- 
tv, but in reality exposed to accu- 
iouleted slavery and degradation? 
How is it possible that sentences 
altogether negative and restricting, 
can de stroy tie limitations of the 
original constitution, or be con- 
strued into a positive enlargment 
“ extension of authority? 

‘The eleventh and twelfth arti- 
clesof amendm ent exp ressly declare, 
that the enumeration 1n the consti- 
tution of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to <°ny or disparage 
others retained by the people; and 
that the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the St ites respective 
ly, or to the people. With regs 
to these articles, it is to be observ V- 
ed that they are strictly declaratory 
and that they produce no: deoration 
in the law as it in reality stood at 
the time of their formation. “They 
amountto nothing more than would 
have resulted from a fair and regu- 
lar interpretation of the constitution : 
because it must ever have been a 
fundamental position, that the yene- 
ral government 15 entitled to no 
other authority than what is sub- 
stantially granted by that instru- 
ment. 

“6 It has, indeed, been contended 
that the paragraph of the third arti- 
cle of amendment, which declares 
that * Congress shall make no | 
abridging the freedom of specch or 
of the press,’ necessarily implies and 
recognizes a right to enact such 
statutes to reg ula! ¢ opinion and the 
press as do not abridge the liberty 
with respect to them which was 
previously sanctioned by the es- 
tablished Jaw. ‘This pernicious so- 
phism, which leads to the untimit- 
ed empire of constructive authority, 
demands a serious refutation. Let 
it be earnestly remarked, that it is 
the letter and genuine spirit of the 
constitution, and not the mutable 
opinions of men, which should con- 


1 
ra 
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stitute the exclusive sta 
cision. Such restrictory provisions 
may proceed irom supcrabundant 
caution; they may be derived from 
an apprehension that obnoxioy 
powers may be chalienged in con. 
sequence of au irregular latitude of 
construction; and, perhaps, they 
may frequently imply an impression 
on the mind that such powers ar 
in reality Contained in the constitu. 
Farther 


tien, than this, the argu. 
ment canpot extend. And even 
admitting that such third article of 


the amendments may be considered 
as presumptive evidence of the 
opinion of those who framed and 
those who adopted It, that Con oress 
i reality possessed those powers, 
that opinion S! pou not be taken 
against the liberties of the péople. 
It cannot amount to a4 grant 
powers, nor can it alter the import 
of the original instrument. The 
opinion of no man can change the 
ge puine sense and meaning Ol 
constitution: the original must go- 
vern. Itisa record which can only 
be tried by itself. The text is be- 
fore us; we are not compelled to 
resort to any coinmentary, 

“It is further to be observed, tl 
it is exclusively the intention of the 
articles of amendment to furnish 
additional securities to public liber- 
ty, and to contler additional 
powers on Congress. They can 
never, therefore, be taken as the 
basis of authority in derogation of 
the original constitution. 

“Jt has also been maintained, 
that ¢a law to punish false, scanda- 
lous, and malicious writings against 
government, 1s necessary for carry- 
ing into ettect the powers vested by 
the constitntion in the government 
of the United States, and in the de- 
partments and ofhcers thereof, and, 
consequently, such aiaw as Con- 
gress may pass.’ 

‘* Such doétrine evidently pro- 
ceeds from a bold and licentious 
construction of the clause autho-e 
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rising Congress to enaét such laws as 
are cee, and proper for carrying 
into execution the specific powers 
of government, upon the ground 

t libellous pubiications tend to 
obstruét its measures, and even to 
endanger Its existence. 

«This interpretation undoubt- 
edly weakens the limitations of the 
constitution, and destroys the cer- 
tainty of its provisions. ‘The terms 
‘necessary and * frofer,’ Upon which 
it en stirely rests, are extremely in- 
definite, and may, with equal plau- 
ibility, be advanced in justification 
of every exercise of authority. The 
receding clauses invest the general 
government with its substantial 
powers. ‘Lhe clause in question 
ppears to have been intended only 
san auxiliary to enable them to 
s<dopt such regulations as may be 
unmediately connected with those 
powers, but not to enlar ve the sub- 

t-matter of its jurisdiction. 

* The coercion of libels isan ob- 
& of the most extensive magni- 
tude. There is no subjeét which 
more seriously affects the liberty 
and interests of the public; there is 
jone with respeét to which the tn- 
terference of government Is suscept- 
le of greater oppression andabuse. 
it, then, it was the intention of the 
vainers of the constitution, that le- 

lative authority in such cases 
iould have been vested in Con- 
gress, is it to be imagined that they 

vould have been silent upon so in- 
cresting a subject, and compelled 
he government to rest its claim to 
uch important authority upon a 
iorced ~construétion of a merely 
ixiliary clause of the constitu- 
Lone ’ 

“From such an interpretation 
Vongress may claim discretionary 
ind almost arbitrary powers in all 
‘ases Whatsoever: for as they must 

arily be the judges, and judges 
‘the last resort, of the necessity 
‘ d propriety of theirown measures, 
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unless their substantial prerogatives 
are governed by the clauses which 
are Spec ific and ¢ xpress, the quali- 
ies of precision and certainty must 
be eternally banished from the con- 
stitution, 
“ The coercion of libel is rather 
a subjeét of domestic superintend~ 
ance, than an objeét which proper- 
ly relates to the veneral interests of 
the union. Wherever such coer- 
clon 1s proper or necessary, our 
State legislatures and tribunals are 
poss sessed of suthcient authority to 
remedy the evil. It is therefore 
to be presumed to have been intend- 
ed that the States respectively should 
solely exercise the power of con- 
rouling the conduct of their own 
citizens in such cases; for, bad it 
been intended to confer upon Con- 
gress a jurisdiction over libels, why 
were they not mentioned as well as 
treason, piracy, counterfeiting the 
ecuerne and current coin of the 
“nited States, or any other crime? 
*¢ Moreover, the w rords § nece ssary? 
and ‘prover? are of a texture too 
slight and equivocal to form the 
basis of definite and substantial aus 
thority. All the purposes for which 
the P owers of Congress are created, 
are specific and expen; and it is 
ondadbede to effectuate such pur- 
poses that those powers are granted, 
bay position, that it is necessary 
r proper Congres ss should possess 
e authority of punishing libels to 
pal them to carry their specific 
powers into execution, is only 
founded in speculation and cor Niec= 
ture. No conclusive reasoning has 
been advanced upon the subject. 
ft cannot be advanced. “The ide 
is mercly founded upon vague 
opinion. What one heer idual 
may Conceive necessary and proper, 
another may deem iy contrary. 
Should Congress ever claim the 
most arbitrary prerogatives upon 
the same lax and equivocal ground 
of propriety and exp ediencv, it 
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would be utterly impossible to resist 
their pretensions. 

“If the general doétrines of this 
work are founded in truth, it is evi- 
dent that the coercion of libel on 
the part of the general government, 
is unnecessary and improper: " 
ina community so enlightened < 
the United States, it is scarcely 
imaginable that any misrepresenta- 
tion of public measures should be 
enabled to defeat the beneficial pur- 
poses of administration: and, if any 
overt-aét of resistance should take 
place, or any improper combina- 
tion exist, it undoubt edly payne 
sufhcient energy and vigilance to 
crush the evil before it advances to 
an alarming extent. 

*¢ But it has been contended, ‘that 
under such general clause, Congress 
has already enacted laws tor which 
no express provision can be found, 
and of which the constitutionality 
has never been questioned.’ A 
stronger consideration against the 
propriety of the doétrine, it would 
be impossible to adduce. It ex- 
hibits, in an irresistible light, the 
danger of constructive powers; and 
evidently proves, that one violation 
of the constitution will ever be the 
foundation and the prelude of ano- 
ther. Let the constitution itself be 
the standard of decision; and let us 
beware how we travel out of the 
record.” 

The above copious extrac will 
sufficiently exhibit the style and 
opinions of this writer. On the 
truth of his inferences on this occa- 
sion, or in the former parts of his 
work, we shall, for the present, 
decline the task of deciding. They 
will doubtless confirm those who 
previously sided with the author, 
while, such is the ma agnitude and 
intricacy of all questions of this 
kind, his antagonists will imagine 
that they easily perceive the error 
which deceives him.—We shall re- 
sume the examination of this work 
in the next number. 
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Art. XXXV. 


A Discourse, occasioned by the Death 
of Gavel George 1 ‘ashinet rion, de- 
livered Decenber 29, 1799. By 
Joho Thornton Kirkland, 34in7;. 
te? of the New South Church, Bos. 
ton. To which is added, Wash. 
ington’s Valedidtory Address. Bois 
ton. Tiiomas aid Andrews. 8v, 


© nn me 


fit» 44. 1000. 

“EW of the orations which have 
i commemorated the death of 
Washington can be quoted in 
comparison with this. “Phe strain 
ot eloquence is more unafteétedly 
impassioned, more correétly figura- 
tive, more temperately encomiastic, 
than commonly is met with. 

It is a sermon, founded on the 
words of Job: * I chose out their 
way, and sat as chief, and dweltas 
a king in the army, as one that 
comtorteth the mourners.” But 
the text prefixed is all that reminds 
us of the pulpit, since, in the course 
of the performance, the text 1s not 
alluded to; nor, indeed, does there 
occur more thah one scriptural quo- 
tation. 

This discourse has no narrative. 
No account, circumstantial or 
compendious, of Washington’s ex- 
ploitsisintroduced. The principal 
features of the general and magis- 
trate are seleéted and displayed in 
clowing colours, and the portrait is 
not disfigured by the affectation ot 
historical accuracy or chronological 
method. 

An analysis of the sentiments of 
this performance, or minute and 
pariicular criticisms on the style, 
would be of little use to the reader, 
and be unjust to the author, whose 
rhetorical merit must be estimated 
by the general effect of his composi- 
tion, collectively and rapidly con- 
sidered. 

Beainy soon ce, or that property which 

avs our imagination and our pas- 
yy is a lustre refleéted from 4 
large surface. Like | beauty, it is an 
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emanation from the whole, and 
vanishes when our eye proceeds to 
discriminate and particularize, to 
limit its view to dissevered parts 
and single atoms. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with quoting 
massages most replete with Mr. 
Kirkland’s peculiarities of thinking 
or expression. The following spe- 
cimen will suffice: 

** Was the nation to be roused 
from dangerous sleep? his name 
was sounded in their ears. Was 
faction to be driven from the light ? 
it was pointed to his awful frown. 
Was a foreign foe to be deterred 
from invasion? it was shown his 
hand upon his sword. With him, 
its patron, the federal administra- 
tion would not despair of final sup- 
port; with him, their leader, the 
armies of America would be 
ineffe€tually held up to odium, 
would be created with facility, and, 
in every conflict, would feel in- 
vincible. In the present dubious 
aspect of our national! interests, 
every thing was hoped, in aid of 
the present system} from the part 
which he would take, in case of 
civil dissention, or increased danger 
from foreign arts or arms. 

“Whilst the life of this personage 
was so interesting to the public 
welfare, it was not less subservient 
to the private virtues of the man, 
the citizen, and the christian. With 
him, its patron and model, no moral 
virtue wanted a living eulogy; no 
laudable sacrifice an animating in- 
centive. We strengthened our de- 
fence of the gospel, by showing the 
infidel that Washington wasa chris- 
tian; and we put to silence the sel- 
fish traducer of patriotism, by re- 
minding him of the patriot Wash- 
ington. Men were animated to be 
just and sincere, disinterested and 
humane, diligent and frugal, modest 
and brave,* not only because it was 
fight and wise, but because it was 
to follow Washington.” 


Vor. II. No. 5. 
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Art. XXXVI. 


An Oration, delivered at Weathers 
field, February 22d, 1800, on the 
Death of General Washington, who 
died December 14,1799. By E. 
G. Marsh. Hartford. Hudson 
and Goodwin. 1800. 8vo, 4.16. 


HE usual detail of the inci- 
dents of Washington’s life, 
his public and his private virtues, 
is given in this discourse. The 
narrative is not enlivened by many 
sparks of eloquence. The writer 
observes that * the sublimest eulo- 
of Washington consists in a 
faithful history of his life, and an 
impartial delineation of his public 
and private virtues;” and every 
reader will probably comply with 
his request to be forgiven, “if, in 
the sketch of his history and cha- 
racter, a strong affection for the 
man should appear, blended witha 
reverence for his talents.” 

This sketch is tolerably faithful 
and compendious, and beginning as 
becomes a faithful history, with the 
birth of Washington, ends with his 
death. ‘ This day,” says Mr. M. 
‘“¢ completes sixty-eight years since 
the parish of Washington, in the 
county of Westmoreland, in Vir- 
ginia, gave birth to this great man.” 


a 


Art. XXXVII. 


A Funeral Oration, occasioned by the 
Death of General George Washing- 
ton; written at the request of the 
Boston Mechanic Association, and 
delivered before them February 22d. 
1800. By Joseph Tuckerman. 
Boston. Manning and Loring. 
1800. Swe. ff. 24. 


HERE is no foppery or affec- 
tation in the present dis- 
course. It is a piain, unorna- 
mented effusion of the understand- 
ing and the heart of a judicious man 
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at the shrine of the dead. The 
customary detail of Washington’s 
life, from the field of Braddock to 
his death-bed, accompanied with 
the usual testimonials of gratitude 
and admiration, were all that was 
probabiy expected by the audience, 
and all that the speaker aspired to 
give. 


ae 


Art. XXXVITI. 


An Eulogy on the Life of General 
George Washington, who died at 
Mount Vernon, December 14, 17994 
in the 68th year of his age. Writ- 


ten at the request of the Citizens of 
Newburyport, and delivered at the. 


First Presby terian Meeting-House 
in that Town, Fanuary 2, 1800. 
By Thomas Paine, M. A. New- 

burypfort. Blunt. 1800. 8vo./if.22. 


‘“ AMERICANS! 


- HE saviour of your country 

has obtained his last victo- 
ry. Having reached the summit of 
human perteétion, he has quitted 
the region of human glory. Con- 
queror ” of time, he has triumphed 
over mortality; /egate of heaven, he 
has returned with the tidings of his 
mission; father of his people, he has 
ascended to advocate their cause in 
the bosom of his God. Solemn, 
‘as it were a pause in nature,’ was 
his transit to eternity: thronged by 
the shades of heroes, his approach 
to the confines of bliss: paaned by 
the song of angels, his journey be- 

ond the stars!” 

Most readers would be satistied 
with the title-page and this exor- 
dium of Mr. P. who proceeds in a 
strain of increasing boldness and 
fervour that sometimes leads him to 
the confines, at least, of extrava- 

ance and absurdity. 

Though serious, even to sadness, 
with the melancholy reflections in- 
spired by the event which gave oc- 
Gasion to this eulogy, we could not 


refrain from smiling at the abor. 
tions produced by the fancy of the 
enlogist. Mr. P. has. imagination 
and language, but the one is unculti- 
vated and unchastized, and the other 
is employed without any regard to 
purity or precision. He mistakes 
conceit, glitter, and bombast, for 
eloquence and subiimity. Laboured 
antithesis, and sentences balanced 
with nice adjustment, frequently 
eccur, which mark the efforts of 
art and contrivance, but not taste, 
good sense, or feeling. Indeed, we 
have rarely seen a performance 
which exhibited more of a false 
taste In composition. We are tree 
in making these stri€tures, because 
we are told that Mr. P. has his ad- 
mirers as a writer, and we should 
be sorry to see his example follow- 
ed, when so many purer models 
of style and composition are in the 
hands of our countrymen. 

Without multiplying examples 
to justify the censure we bestow, 
we shall select a few passages: 

“The robust vigour of his virtue, 
like the undazzled eye of the eagle, 
was inaccessible to human weak- 
ness; and the unaspiring tempera- 
ment of his passions, like the re- 
generating ashes of the phoenix, 
gave new life to the greatness it 
could not extinguish.” 

‘That decisive moment in the 
existence of nations and men, on 
which the destinies of both are sus- 
pended, was now flitting on the 
dial’s point of the crisis.” 

*“ That effulgence of military 
character which, in ancient States, 
has blasted the rights of the people, 
whose renown it had brightened, 
was not dere permitted, by the hero 
from whom it emanated, to shine 
with so destructive a lustre. Its 
beams, though intensely resplen- 
dent, did not wither the young 
blossoms of our independence ; and 
“o rty, like the burning bush, flou- 

ished unconsumed by the glory 
whieh surrounded it.” 
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« Self, the grand hinge on which 
yevolve the principles and passions 


that have swelled the obituary of 


nations, made not an unit in the 
calculations of a mind which con- 
sidered grandeur as the inseparable 
incident of reétitude; which owed 
to fortune nothing of its glory, to 
enthusiasm nothing of its virtue. 

“ Pierced by the glance of his 
administration, Party, like the re- 
creant eye of the felon, shrunk 
abashed from his scrutiny; and, 
unnerved by the sanctity of his per- 
son, Degeneracy, like the viper at 
Melita, tell harmless from his hand. 
Appalled by the oppressive con- 
templation ‘of his greatness, the 
‘cloud- -capt’ crest ot dmdition was 
overawed by the majesty of /zrtue ; 
and, maddened to desper: ition by the 
invulnerable purity of his life, the 
makes of Envy recoiled upon the 
head of their mistress, and burrowed 
to the brain, that supplied their 
venom,”’ 

Indiscriminate and extravagant 
applause is not true praise, nor is 
it honourable to the memory of 
him on whom it is bestowed. The 
daring boldness of the comparison 
contained in the conclusion of the 
jollowing paragraph, will shock th 
sober a aud pious reader: 

“ The character was perfect! 
Washington now touched * the 
highest point of all his greatness.’ 
Amore than human splendour sur- 
rounded bim. The etherial spirit 
of his virtues towered above the 
globe they adorned, and seemed to 
meditate their departure to their 
dative mansion. Of the frailty of 
man, nothing now remained but 
his mortality; and, having accom- 
plished the embassy of a benevo- 
lent Providence—having been the 
founder of one nation, and the 
subline instructor of all, Le took his 
Tight to Heaven; not like Mahomet, 
for his memory is immortal w shout 
- hction of a miracle; not like 
Elijah, tor recording Time has not 
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registered os man ov whom his mantle 
shall descend; but in humble imi- 
tation of that Omnipotent Archited 
who returned from a created uni- 
verse to contemplate from his throne 
the stupe ndous fabric he had ereét- 


ed: 
—“iiee— 


Art. XXXIX 


An Oration on the Sublime Virtues of 
General George Washington, fro- 
nounced at the Old South Meeting- 
Hause, in Boston, before his Heneer 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Coun- 
cil, and the to branches of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, at 
their request, on Saturday the 8th 
of February, 1800. By Fisher 
Ames. Boston. Young and Minns. 
Mauning aad Loring. 1800. 
Sve. ff» 31. 

F a character far different from 

the performance noticed in 

the preceding article, is the one now 

before us. We turn with pleasure 

from a fabric gaudy, tasteless, and 

frail, to the contemplation of one 

where the proportion, beauty, and 

strength of a Grecian structure are 
displayed. 

Mr. A. takes a wider range, and 
deviates more into the traét of po- 
litical discussion, than at first sight 
may be thought suitable to the 
chief purpose of his oration. But 
in an address to the legislative as- 
sembiv of the State, he may be 
pe rinitted, with propriety, to take 
larger views, and to indulge in more 
eeneral reflections on those great 
events to which the political life 
and character of Washington bear 
strong relation, than if he were 
celebrating the virtues of a less dis- 
tinguished person, before an audi- 
ence of private citizens. 

Aiter expressing how much gra- 
titude is due to the great benefac- 
tors of mankind, the universal sor- 
row at the irreparable loss of the 
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illustrious deceased, and his own 
inability to perform the task assign- 
ed him, and of doing justice to 
such a charaéter, Mr. A. seeks to 
repress the feelings of grief, and to 
speak the impartial judgment of 
posterity. 

“With whatever fidelity,” he 
observes, “I might execute this 
task, I know that some would pre- 
fer a picture drawn to the imagina- 
tion. They would have our Wash- 
ington represented of a giant’s size, 
and in the chara¢ter of a hero of 
romance. They who love to won- 
der better than to reason, would 
not be satisfied with the contem- 
plation of a great example, unless, 
in the exhibition, it should be so 
distorted into prodigy, as to be 
both incredible and useless. Others, 
I hope but few, who think meanly 
of human nature, will deem it in- 
credible that even Washington 
should think with as much dignity 
and elevation as he a¢ted; and they 
will grovel in vain in the search 
for mean and selfish motives that 
could incite and sustain him to de- 
vote his life to his country.” 

Some brief and pertinent refiec- 
tions are then made on the early 
education of Washington, the causes 
which led to the revolutionary war, 
and his conduét as a leader of our 
armies. The particulars of his 
birth, education, and exploits, are 
left for the future historians of im- 
partial posterity. ‘* Time never 
fails to bring every exalted reputa- 
tion toa strict scrutiny: the world, 
in passing the judgment that is ne- 
ver to be reversed, will deny all 
partiality, even to the name of 
Washington. Let it be denied; 
for its justice will confer glory.” 

The following remarks on the 
ignorance and mistakes of Euro- 
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peans concerning the United States 
of America after the acquisition of 
independence, will please the candid 
and impartial reader. 

‘¢ The event of that war seemed 
to crown the felicity and glory both 
of America and its Chief. Until 
that contest, a great part of the 
civilized world had been surprising- 
ly ignorant of the force and charac- 
ter, and almost of the existence, of 
the British Colonies. They had 
not retained what they knew, nor 
felt curiosity to know the. state 
of thirteen wretched settlements, 
which vast woods inclosed, and stil! 
vaster woods divided from each 
other. They did not view the 
Colonists so much a people, as a 
race of fugitives, whom want, and 
solitude, and intermixture with the 
savages, had made barbarians. Great 
Britain, they saw, was elate with 
her victories: Europe stood in awe 
of her power: her arms made the 
thrones of the most powerful un- 
steady, and disturbed the tranquilli- 
ty of their States, with an agitation 
more extensive than an earthquake. 
As the giant Enceladaus is fabled to 
lie under A‘tna, and to shake the 
mountain when he turns his limbs, 
her hostility was felt to the ex- 
treinities of the world. It reached 
to both the Indies; in the wilds of 
Africa, it obstructed the commerce 
in slaves; the whales finding, in 
time of war, a respite from their 
pursuers, could venture to sport 
between the tropics, and did not 
flee, as in peace, to hide beneath 
the ice-fields of the polar circle. 

“ At this time, while Great- 
Britain wielded a force not inferior 
to that of the Roman empire undet 
Trajan,* suddenly, astonished Eu- 
rope beheld a feeble peopie, till thea 
unknown, stand forth and defy this 


* This parallel is very faulty. Whether national force be confidered abfolutely 
in degree or in kind, or relatively to the force with which the nation has to contend 
in others, Trajan’s Empire and George’s are totally unlike. Such comparifons fas 


vour too much of the fuperficial rhetoric of a College, 
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giant to the combat. It wassoun- 
equal, all expected it would be 
short. The events of that war 
were so many miracles, that attract- 
ed, as much perhaps as any war 
ever did, the wonder of mankind. 
Our final success exalted their ad- 
miration to its highest point: they 
allowed to Washington all that is 
due to transcendent virtue, and to 
the Americans more than is due to 
human nature. They considered 
us [as] a race of Washingtons, and 
admitted that nature in America 
was fruitful only in prodigies. 
Their books and their travellers, 
exaggerating and distorting ail their 
representations, assisted to establish 
the opinion that this zs [was] anew 
world, with a new order of men 
and things adapted to it; that here 
we practise industry amidst the 
abundance that requires none; that 
we have morals so refined, that we 
do not need laws; and, though we 
have them, yet we ought to con- 
sider their execution as an insult 
and a wrong; that we have virtue 
without weaknesses,sentiment with- 
out passions, and liberty without 
factions. These illusions, in spite 
of their absurdity, and, perhaps, 
because they are absurd enough to 
have dominion over the i imagination 
only, have been received by inany 
of the malecontents against the go- 
vernments of Europe, and induced 
them to emigrate. Such illusions 
are ton soothing to vanity to be en- 
tirely checked in their currency 
among Americans. 

“They have been pernicious, as 
they cherish false ideas of the rights 
of men and the duties of rulers. 
They have led the citizens to look 
for liberty where it is not, and to 
consider the government, which is 
its castle, as its prison.’ 

Mr. A. then depicts the evils of 
Jealousy, discord, and injustice, 
which followed the return of peace 
under the feeble influence of the 
old confederation; the formation 
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and final adoption of a new consti- 
tution, in the administration of 
which, Washington was the first 
president. 

** No sooner did the new govern- 
ment begin its auspicious course, 
than order seemed to arise out of 
confusion. The governments of 
Europe had seen the old confedera- 
tion sinking, squalid and pale, into 
the tomb, when they beheld the 
new American republic rise sud- 
denly from the ground, and, throw- 
ing off its grave cloathes, exhibiting 
the stature and proportions of a 
young giant refreshed with sleep. 
Commerce and industry awoke, 
and were cheerful at their labours; 
tor credit and confidence awoke 
with them. Every where was the 
appearance of prosperity; and the 
only fear was, that its progress was 
too rapid to consist with the purity 
and simplicity of ancient manners. 
The cares and labours of the presi- 
dent were incessant: his exhorta- 
tions, example, and authority, were 
employed to excite zeal and activity 
for the public service: able officers 
were selected, only for their merits; 
and some of them remarkably dis- 
tinguished themselves by their suc- 
cessful management of the public 
business. Government was ad- 
ministered with such integrity, with- 
out mystery, and in so prosperous 
a course, that it seemed to be wholly 
employed in acts of beneficence. 
Though it has made many thou- 
sand malecontents, it has never, by 
its rigour or injustice, made one 
man wretched.” 

Mr. A. professes himself the ar- 
dent lover ot rational lil berty, even 
with } x s attendants, party spirit and 
popular agitations. 

‘¢ Tf it had been in the nature of 
man that we should enjoy liberty 
without the agitations of party, the 
United States had a right, under 
these circumstances, to expect it: 
but it was impossible. Where there 
is no liberty, they [men] may be 
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exempt from party. It will seem 
strange, but it scarcely admits a 
doubt, that there are fewer male- 
contents in Turkey than in any 
free State in the world. Where 
the people have no power, they 
enter into no contests, and are not 
anxious to know how they shall use 
it. The spirit of discontent be- 
comes torpid for want of employ- 
ment, and sighs itself to rest. The 
people sleep soundly in their chains, 
and do not even dream of their 
weight. They lose their turbu- 
lence with their energy, and og 
as tractable as any other animals: 
state of degradation, in which they 
extort our scorn and engage our 
pity for the misery they do not feel. 
Yet that heart is a base one, and fit 
only for a slave’s bosom, that would 
not bleed freely rather than subniit 
fo such a condition; for liberty, 
with all its parties and agitations, is 
more desirable than slavery. Who 
would not prefer the republics of 
ancient Greece, where liberty once 
subsisted in its excess, its delirium, 
terrible in its charms, and glistening 
to the last with the blaze of the very 
fire that consumed it? 

“ T do not know that I ought, but 
I am sure that I do, prefer those 
republics tothe dozing slavery of the 
modern Greece, where the degraded 
wretches have suffered scorn till 
they merit it—where they tread on 
classic ground, on the ashes of he- 
roes and patriots, unconscious of 
their ancestry, ignorant of the na- 
ture, and almost of the name of li- 
berty, and insensible even to the 
passion for it. Who, on this con- 
trast, can forbear to say, * It is the 
modern Greece that lies buried, that 
sleeps forgotten in the Caves of 
‘Turkish darkness: it is the ancient 
Greece that lives in remembrance, 
that is still bright with gl Ory still 
fresh in im: mortal youthr’? They 
are unworthy of liberty who enter- 
tain a less exalted idea of its excel- 
lence. The misfortune is, that 


‘pocrisy of morals to the last.” 
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those who profess to be its most 
passionate admirers, have generally 
the least comprehension ot its ha- 
zards and impediments: they ex- 
pect that an e1 iimaviaatic admiration 
of its nature will reconcile the mul- 
titude to the irksomeness of its -re- 
straints. Delusive expectation! 
Washington was not thus deluded, 

We have his solemn warning against 
the often fatal propensities of tiber- 
ty. He had reflected that men are 
often false to their country and their 
honour, false to duty and even to 
their interest; but multitudes of 
men are never long false or deaf to 
their passions; these will find ob- 
stacles in the laws, associates in 
party. The fellowships thus form- 
ed, are more intimate, and impose 
commands more imperious, than 
those of society.” 

Bya natural transition of thought, 
Mr. A. passes to the French revo- 
lution and its influence on the poli- 
tics of his own country, and frank- 
ly avows his ** deep abhorrence” of 
*¢ its despotism by the mob, or the 
military, from the first, and its hv- 
He 
supports this opinion by a view of 
the conduét of the leaders of that 
revolution towards their own peo- 
ple and towards the nations of the 
world, and contrasts their wild and 
destructive liberty, with the peace- 
ful, just, and virtuous liberty 
of America. The dangerous in- 
trigues of the French, and the 
consequent perversion and corrup- 
tion of many of our own citizens, 
were arrested by the proclamation 
of neutrality issued by Washington, 
and by tne subsequent measures of 
the government. 

After the account we have given 
of this oration, and the extracts we 
have made, we might fairly dismiss 
it, with a recommendation of the 
whole to the perusal of our readers. 
But the concluding pages contain 
so much just description, elo- 
quence, and discrimination, that 
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we cannot forbear to give them en- 
tire, trusting that the pleasure they 
may impart, will compensate tor 
the length of the quotation. 

* It is not impossible that some 
will affeét to consider the honours 
paid to this great patriot by the na- 
tion, as excessive, idolatrous, and 
degrading to freemen, who are all 
equal. I answer, that retusing to 
virtue its legitimate | honours, would 
not prevent their being lavished, 
in future, on any worthless and 
ambitious favourite. If this day’s 
example should have its natural ef- 
fect, it will be salutary. Let such 
honours be so conferred only when, 
in future, they shall be so merited: 
then the public sentiment will not 
be misled, nor the principles uf a 
just equality corrupted. The best 
evidence of reputation is a man’s 
whole life. We have now, alas! 
all Washington’s before us. There 
has scarcely appeared a really great 
man whose character has been more 
admired in his life time, or less 
correctly understood by his ad- 
mirers. When it is comprehended, 
itis no easy task to delineate its ex- 
cellencies in such a manner as to 
give to the portrait both interest 
and resemblance. For it requires 
thought and study to understand 
the true ground of the superiority 
of his charaéter over many others 
whom he resembled in the princi- 
ples of a€tion, and even in the 
manner of acting. But perhaps he 
excels all the great men that ever 
lived in the steadiness of his ad- 
herence to his maxims of life, and 
in the uniformity of all his conduct 

io the same maxims. These max- 
ims, though wise, were yet not so 
remarkable for their wisdom, as for 
their authority over his life; for, if 
there were any errors in his judg- 
ment, (and he discovered as few as 
any man) we knew of no blemishes 
i his virtue. He was the patriot 
without reproach: he loved his 
sountry well enough to hold his 
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success in serving it an ample re- 
compense. Thus far self-love and 
love of country coincided; but, 
when his country needed sacrifices 
that no other man could, or perhaps 
would be willing to make, he did 
not even hesitate. This was virtue 
in its most exalted charaéter. More 
than once he put his fame at hazard, 
when he had reason to think ig 
would be sacrificed, at least, in this 
age. [wo instances cannot be de- 
nied: when the army was disband- 
ed; and again, when he stood, like 
Leonidas at the pass of Thermo- 
pyla, to defend our independence 
against France. 

“¢ ft is, indeed, almost as difficult 
to draw his character, as the portrait 
of Virtue. The reasons are similar. 
Our ideas of moral excellence are 
obscure, because they are complex, 
and we are obliged to resort to illus- 
trations. Washington’s example is 
the happiest to shew what virtue is; 
and, to delineate his charaéter, we 
naturally expatiate on the beauty of 
virtue: much must be felt, and 
muchimagined. His pre-eminence 
is not so much to be seen in the 
display of any one virtue, as in the 
possession of them all, and in the 
practice of the most difficult. Here- 
after, therefore, his character must 
be studied before it will be striking; 
and then it will be admitted as a 
model; a precious one to a free 
republic! 

‘It is no less difficult to speak 
of his talents. ‘They were adapted 
to lead, without dazzling mankind ; 
and to draw forth and employ the 
talents of others, without being 
misled by them. In this he was 
certainly superior, that he neither 
mistook nor misapplied his own, 
His great modesty andreserve would 
have concealed them, if great occa- 
sions had not called them forth; and 
then, as he never spoke from the 
affectation to shine, nor aéted from 
any sinister motives, it is from their 
effects only that we are to Judge of 
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468 
their greatness and extent. In pub- 

lic trusts, where men, acting con- 

spicuously, are cautious; and in 

those private concerns where few 

conceal or resist their weaknesses, 

Washington was uniformly great; 

pursuing right conduét from right 
maxims. His talents were such as 
assist a sound judgment, and ripen 
with it. His prudence was con- 

summate, and seemed to take the 
direction of his powers and passions ; 
for, as a soldier, he was more soli- 
citous to avoid mistakes that might 
be fatal, than to perform exploits 
that are brilliant; and, as a states- 
man, to adhere to just principles, 
however old, than to pursue novel- 
ties; and therefore, in both charac- 
ters, his qualities were singularly 
adapted to the interest, and were 
tried in the greatest perils of the 
country. His habits of inquiry 
were so far remarkable, that he was 
never satisfied with investigating, 
nor desisted from it so long as he 
had less than all the light that he 
could obtain upon a subjeét; and 
then he made his decision without 
bias. 

“© This command over the par- 
tialities that so generally stop men 
short, or turn them aside in their 
pursuit of truth, is one of the chief 
causes of his unvaried course of 
right conduct in so many difficult 
scenes, where every human actor 
must be presumed to err. 

“If he had strong passions, he 
had learned to subdue them, and to 
be moderate and mild. If he had 
weaknesses, he concealed them, 
which is rare, and excluded them 
from the government of his temper 
and conduét, which is stiil more 
rare. If he loved fame, he never 
made improper compliances for 
what is called popularity. The 
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fame he enjoyed, is of the kind that 
will last forever; yet, it was rather 
the effect, than the motive of his 
conduct. Some future Plutarch 
will search for a parallel to his cha. 
racter. Epaminondas is, perhaps, 
the brightest name of all antiquity.* 
Our Washington resembled him in 
the purity and ardour of his patriot- 
ism; and, like him, he first exalted 
the glory of his country. There, 
it is to be hoped, the parallel ends; 
for Thebes feil with Epaminondas, 
But such comparisons cannot be 
pursued far, without departing from 
the similitudes for we shall find it 
as difficult to compare great men as 
great rivers. Some we admire for 
the length and rapidity of their cur- 
rent, and the grandeur of their 
cataraéts: others, for the miajestic 
silence and fulness of their streams: 
we cannot bring them together to 
measure the difference of their 
waters. The unambitious life of 
Washington, declining fame yet 
courted by it, seemed, like the 
Ohio, to choose its long way through 
solitudes, diffusing fertility; or, like 
his own Potowmac, widening and 
deepening his channel as he ap- 
proaches the sea, and displaying 
most the usefulness and serenity of 
his greatness towards the end of his 
course. Such a citizen would do 
honour toany country. The con- 
stant veneration and affeétion of his 
country, will shew that it was wors 
thy of such a citizen. 

‘‘ However his military fame 
may excite the wonder of mankind, 
it is chiefly by his civil magistracy 
that his example will instruét chem. 
Great generals have arisen in all 
ages of the world, and, perhaps, 
most in those of despotism and 
darkness. In times of violence 
and convulsion, they rise, by ths 


* Another academic and very faulty parallel. What is common to Wafhington 


and Epaminondas, is common to Wafhington and a thoufand others. 


Mr. A- 


might as well, nay better, have quoted Arminius or Scanderbeg. Plutarch’s p4 
ralicls are all fanciful, and little more than exercifes of a rhetorician’s ingenuity. Re 
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force of the whirlwind, high enough 
to ride in it and direét the storm. 
Like meteors, they glare on the 
black clouds with a splendour that, 
while it dazzles and terrifies, makes 
nothing visible but the darkness. 
The tame of heroes is, indeed, 
growing vulgar: they multiply in 
every long war: they stand in his- 
tory, and thicken in their ranks, 
almost as undistinguished as their 
own soldiers. 

* But such a chief-magistrate as 
Washington, appears like the pole 
star in a Clear sky, to direét the 
skilful statesman. His presidency 
will form an epoch, and be distin- 
guished as the age of Washington. 
Already it assumes its high place in 
the political region. Like the milky 
way, it whitens along its allotted 
portion of the hemisphere. ‘The 
latest generations of men will sur- 
vey, through the telescope of his- 
tory, the space where so many 
virtues blend their rays, and delight 
to separate them into groups and 
distinét virtues. As the best illus- 
tration of them, the living monu- 
ment, to which the first of patriots 
would have chosen to consign his 
fame, it is my earnest prayer to 
heaven that our country may subs 
sist, even to that late day, in the 
plenitude of its liberty and happi- 
ness, and mingle its mild glory with 
Washington’s.”? 

_ Inthe foregoing passage, the cri- 
tical reader may remark a too fre- 
quent use of the figure which rhe- 
toricians call Comparison. This 
figure is undoubtedly too formal 
and cold for rapid and impassioned 
eloquence; and, even in the more 
sober oratory of Mr. A. it recurs 
upon us too often. They evincea 
lively and creative imagination, but, 
when lavished with too much pro- 
fusion, they distract, if not offend. 
The concluding part of the intro- 
duction to this oration is particularly 
faulty in this respe&t; and the saga- 
fous and judicious reader will ob- 
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ject not only to the number of 
figures crowded together, but tothe 
manner in which they are ex- 
pressed. 

That an orator, possessed of the 
talents of Mr. A. should stoop to 
the employment of the conceit and 
pun in the following sentence, is 
truly surprising. 

* It would bea pi€ture of Wash- 
ington, and, like a picture, flat as 
the canvas; like a statue, co/d asthe 
marble on which he is represented; 
cold, alas! as his corfse in the ground. 
Ah! how unlike the man late warm 
with living virtues—animated by 
the soul once glowing with patriotic 
fires! He is gone! the tomb hides 
all that the world could scarce contain, 
and that once was Washington, ex- 
cept his glory; that is the rich in- 
heritance of his country; and his 
example, that let us endeavour, by 
delineating, to impart to mankind.” 


eae 


Art. XL. 


Twelve Discourses, comprising a sys 
tematical demonstration of the Di- 
vine Origin of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. 
By Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. 
Pastor of the Church of Christ in 
North-Haven. Hartford. WHud- 
son and Goodwin. 1799. 12m0. 
Hf- 395: 

R. Trumbull, in his dedica- 

tion to the people under his 

pastoral charge, assigns the follow- 

ing reasons for delivering and pub- 
lishing these discourses : 

* The uncommon growth of in- 
fidelity and licentiousness within a 
few years past, and the increase 
and spread of books fraught with 
misrepresentation, bitterness, and 
blasphemy against the eternal and 
Almighty Saviour and his holy re- 
ligion, have awakened in me a deep 
concern, Jest, by any means, as the 


serpent beguiled Eve through his subtil- 
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ty, 50 your minds showld be corrupted 


from the simplicity that is in Christ. 


My fears were further awakened, 
from this consideration, that the 
common people, and especially the 
youth, were very little acquainted 
with the deistical controversy :— 
therefore, in the beginning of the 
year 1795, upon your desire, ina 
course of lectures I delivered to you 
the following discourses. 

“¢ Several reasons induced me to 
revise and publish what I had so 
delivered. I was sensible that it 
would be impossible for you to re- 
tain them on barely hearing them 
once; and, that the impression 
made by hearing, would be very 
much lost unless you could review 
the subjeét. The opinion and ad- 
vice of a number of my brethren 
in the ministry, in favour of the 
measure, have been a further, and 
very considerable inducement to the 
publication. Though many books 
have been excellently written on 
the subject, vet they have been, 
generally, much too voluminous 
for the common people. They 
have also rather been employed in 
stating and answering deistical ob- 
cavils, than in exhi- 
biting, in a connected and forcible 
point of light, the evidences of 
christianity. Others have been 
written with great judgment and 
ingenuity on detached parts of the 
argument; yet, none have come to 
my knowledge in which the neces- 
sity of a divine revelation, and tke 
evidences of the divine origin and 
importance of every part of the 
scriptures, have been so systemati- 
cally, conneétedly, and familiarly 
exhibited. I cannot, therefore, but 
entertain a pleasing hope, that the 
publication may, through the divine 
benediction, be ol { advantag ge, not 
only to you and your posterity, but 
to the people of this, and of the 
neighbouring States, especially to 
young clergymen, to candidates for 
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the ministry, and to young people 
in general.” 

‘The discourses contained in this 
volume, are on the following sub. 
bapa first, founded upon 
Prov. vi. 5, 6, 7, 8, g. is on the duty 
and happy consequences of obtain- 
ing divine knowledge. The se- 
cond (text 1 Cor. 1. 21.) is on the 
necessity of a divine revelation, 
The third (text Heb. i. 1.) on the 
divinity of the Pentateuch and scrip- 
tures of the old testament. The 
fourth (text Deut. iv. 8.) on the in- 
ternal evidences of the old testa 
ment. The fifth (text Heb. 1. 1.) 
on the authenticity of the new tes. 
tament. The sixth (text Jerem, 
xxvill. g.) off the evidence arising 
from prophecy. The seventh (text 
Acts xvili. 5.) on the evidence 
arising from the prophecies which 
respect Christ. The eighth (text 
Acts 11. 22.) on the evidence of 
miracles. The ninth (text 2 Tim. 
ii). 16.) on inspiration. The tenth 
(text Isaiah Ivil. 14.) on some 
popular objections. The eleventh 
(text Prov. xiii. 20.) on the advant- 
ages of walking with the wise. The 
twelfth and last (text Prov. xiil. 
20.) on folly, its progress, and the 
destruction of fools, 

Those who cannot procure larger 
works on the deistical controversy, 
or who have not time to read such, 
will find, in the volume before us, 
a’ judicious and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the arguments which are 
ditfused over a much more exten- 
sive surface in other writers. We 
believe the religious public will, on 
the whole, consider Dr. T. a5 
having done well. He discovers 
an extensive and accurate ac qui aint- 
ance with the subject, and a zeal 
and earnestness in inculcating truth, 
which cannot fail of commanding 
respect. 

The most of the writers who 
have undertaken to give a view of 
the evidences of chiistianity, have 
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executed their task on general 
ground, without going into any de- 
tails res peCling the doctrines which 
distinguish and divide the several 
denominations of believers. Dr. T. 
has not, in all cases, kept this neu- 
tral position. We think he has 
judged rightly in supposing that a 
system of truth can never be so 
well defended as when the advocate 
candidly avows his attachment to 
the several parts of which it is com- 
posed, and shuns no proper ecca- 
sion of bringing them into view. 

The stvle of these discourses is 
substantially good. It possesses, 
in a considerable degree, two im- 
portant attributes, perspicuity and 
precision. Dr. T. tells us he has 
endeavoured to “ treat his subjects 
in such a manner, and soto enliven 
the language, as that neither might 
be dull and unentertaining, even 
to the warm feelings and sprightly 
imaginations of young people.” 
We do net think “ liveliness” the 
most remarkable character of the 
Dr.’s style. Is it politic to make 
such professions beforehand? Is 
any reader like to be the more 
pleased, On examining an author’s 
language, for having been told pre- 
viously that great exertions were 
used to make it interesting? 


+ oe 


Art. XLI. 


4 Sermon, preached at Cambridge, 
on the Lord’s Day, December 29, 
1799, occasioned by the Death of 
George Washing gton, Se. By Abiel 
Hol: nes, M. A Paster of the First 
Church in Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts. Boston. Hall. 1800. $v. 
tf: 22. 
be text of this discourse is 
taken from Isaiah ili. 1, 2, 3. 
nj ° 
Dcehold! the Lord of hosts doth take 
away the mighty man, and the man 
War, the prude nt, and the ancient, 
-¢ honourable man, and the counsellor. 


them. 
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The principal object of Mr. H. is 
to apply the various epithets and 
chara¢teristics mentioned in this 
passage of holy writ, to the late 
father of our country, to shew thar 
he was a michty man—a man of 
Tar—AVu. lent—ancie nt —honourable, 
—and a counsellor. We see little 
to commend, or to censure, either 
in the plan or execution of this 
sermon. Mr. H. tells us nothing 
of Washington but what is fami- 
liarly known. He places no part 
of his wonderful character ina new . 
or peculiarly interesting light. His 
praise is all of the common kind, 
and expressed in the comimon way. 


Re 


Arr. XLII. 


A Sermon, preached at Norwich (Con- 
necPicut), on hear ng of the Death 
of General George ecb 8 
te. By Joseph” Strong, Pastor 
of the First Church in Norz vich. 
Norwich. Trumbull. 1800. Sv. 
ff» 17. 

HIS sermom is chiefly remark - 

able for two things, its drevi- 
ty, and its modesty. Mr. S. nei- 
ther fatigues by tediousness, nor 
nauseates by indulging i in fulsome 
or extravagant strains. ‘I'oo er 
of General W ashington’s eulogists 
seem to have supposed, that the 
more frequently they mentioned his 
name, and the more rhapsodicat 
and bombastic the style of their 
praise, the more fully they attained 
the desired end. Mr. S. has taken 

a different method. He describes 

a great and a good charaéter in the 

abstract. In this description, which 

is pretty well drawn, though the 
talents and virtues of our departed 
hero are obviously kept in view, 
yet there is no direct reference to 

t Toward the close, Mr. S. 

gives vent to his feelings in the fol- 

lov wing language: 
‘} am sure it is needle 
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form you, my brethren, that the 
past remarks are by no means those 
of the mere sfeculatist. They are 
not the produce of imagination, 
but have been penned from actual 
life. O Washington! thou great 
and good! thou triend of God and 
men! I can suppress thy beloved 
name no longer! Rich in years, 
richin desert, rick in virtue, rich in 
ithe esteem oi thy country and the 
world; thou art now shrouded in 
the tomb, and thy place shall know 
thee no more. How are the mighty 


fallen, and the weapons of war perish- 
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ee 


Art. XLIII. 


A Farewell Sermon to the People of 
Colebrook (Connecticut), deliver- 
ed Fuly 14, 1799. By Jonathan 
Edwards, D. D. President of 
Union College. Suffield, Gray. 
1799- Sv. ff. 15. 

HE Reverend and learned au- 
thor of this discourse, had 

been but a short time settled, as 
Pastor of the church in Colebrook, 
when the chair of President of 
Dnion College becoming vacant, 
the Trustees of that institution 
made choice of him to fillir. He 
accepted the appointment, and it 
was on taking leave of his congre- 
gation, to enter on the duties of his 
new ofhce, that the discourse be- 
fore us was delivered. 

The public opinion of Dr. E.’s 
erudition, talents, and piety, has 
been long fixed, and very high. 
From such a man no one would 
expect any thing weak or trifling. 
Nor is there any thing of this kind 
to be found in the present dis- 
course. He instruéts, exhorts, and 
bids adieu to the people of his 
charge in a becoming style of seri- 


ousness, good sense, and benevos 
lence, without ornament, without 
pathos, and without affectation. 

We are sorry to see the typogra- 
phical dress of this sermon so 
coarse and unsightly. Authors and 
printers should recollect that the 
best compositions, as well as the 
best men, always suffer more or 
less in public estimation, by ape 
pearing ina mean garb. Dr. E.’s 
discourses are worthy of better 
treatinent. 


-~ =< 


Art. XLIV. 


4 Sermon, delivered at Hackinsach, 
December 15, 1799, at the In 
stalment of the Rev. James C. V. 

» Romeyn, za the Congregation: 
of Hackinsack and Schralenburgh. 
By John Cornelison, Minister of 
the United Congregations of Bergen 
and English Neighbourhood. New: 
York. T. and J. Swords. 1800, 
Svo Af. 31. 

HIS sermon has little to re 

commend it, but the serious- 
ness and piety which it exhibits. It 
contains only a few trite ideas, 
spread over a large surface, and 
presented in a manner far from be- 
ing distinct, accurate, or interest- 
ing. The faults of Mr. C.’s style 
are numerous. Obscuritles, re- 
dundancies, misapplied epithets, 
and violations of the fundamental 
rules of grammar, and of good 
writing, are to be found in almost 
every page. We have seldom seen 
more defects in a performance oi 
the same extent. Was it the pe- 
culiar interest of the occasion on 
which it was pronounced, or the 
magic of delivery, that induced any 
to request a publication of this dis- 
course? 
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Arr. XLV. 


Jie Virgin of the Sun; a Play in 
five Aéts, from the German of Au- 
gustus Von Kotzebue; with Notes, 
marking the variations from the 
Original, By William Dunlap. 
New-York. George F. Hopkins. 
1800. Sve. “A. 8o. 

The Virgin of the Sun; a Play in 
five Adts. Translated from the 
German of Kotzebue by Charles 
Smith. New-York. 1800. Svwo. 
ff: 99. 

N the dedication of this play, we 

are informed that it owes its 
origin to the **commands” of a fe- 
male friend of the author, who was 
present with him at the representa- 
tion of Nauman’s opera of Cora, 

and suggested it asa subject for a 

drama. The author, obedient to the 

gentle mandate of the fair critic, 
soon after introduced to her “ The 

Virgin of the Sun.” 

The conquests of Mexico and 
Peru have afforded many excellent 
subjeéts for the drama, but the pe- 
cullar genius and taste of Kotzebue 
have led him to the construétion of 
a play very different from others 
taken from the same events. The 
materials of his performance are to 
be found in the romance of Mar- 
montel, rather than in the narrations 
of the historians of Peru. 

The scene is laid in Quito, the 
residence of Ataliba, or Athualpa, 
the monarch of Peru, who, at the 
time of the arrival of Pizarro, was 
at war with his brother Huascar. 
Alonzo, one of the companions of 
Pizarro, had abandoned his leader, 
and espoused the cause and the in- 
terests of the Peruvian King, and 
aided him in subduing his rebellious 
brother. He is the triend of Atali- 
ba, and the admiration of the court 
of Quito. A dreadful earthquake 
shook the city, and, while the af- 
frighted priestesses were flying for 
satety from the tottering Temple, 
Alonzo boldly enters through the 
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ruins and bears off Cora, a virgin 
of the Sun, surrounded with danger, 
to a place of security. She, in re- 
turn for this signal service, yields 
the full possession of her heart to the 
young and valiant Spaniard. 

The play opens with the appear- 
ance of the High Priest, and of Rol- 
lag a Peruvian hero, a descendant 
of the Sun, who, enamoured of 
Cora, becomes weary of society, 
and, in despair, seeks to hide his 
passion and sooth his feelings in 
the midst of woods and solitude, 
The High Priest in vain endeavours 
to persnade him to renounce his 
purpose, and return again to society 
and the service of his country. 

Alonzo appears, leading Cora 
over the broken wall of the Temple. 
Filled with anxiety and alarm for her 
fate, he cannot forbear to express 
his apprehension of the conse- 
guences of the breach of her reli- 
gious vow. Unconscious of wrong, 
but desirous to remove the fears of 
her lover, she leads him to the 
summit of a hill to behold the rising 
sun, with the belief that if she has 
erred, her divinity will manifest his 
displeasure by veiling his beams, or 
annihilating her by the first dart of 
his rays. Alonzo yields to the art- 
less simplicity and superstition of 
his mistress, and they kneel toge- 
ther to catch the first beams of the 
heavenly luminary. The sun rises 
in full splendour, and Cora is con- 
vinced that she has not incurred the 
displeasure of her divinity. While 
they are paying their adorations, 
Rolla comes forth from his cave, 
and, discovering Cora on the hill, 
calls her by name. Alonzo, alarm- 
ed at the discovery, descends the 
hilland desperately rushes on Rolla. 
His friend, Velasquez, who was in 
waiting, interposes and prevents 
his killing his unarmed rival. Cora 
flies to Rolla and tells him the story 
of her love for Alonzo. He em- 
braces her, and, aware of the horri- 
ble consequences of her intercourse 
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with her lover, unmindful of his 
own passion, and actuated only by 
a generous and disinterested regard 
for her happiness, he resolves to €x- 
tricate her from the dangersto which 
she was every moment t exposed by 
the breach of her vows. From the 
lover, he becomes the ardent and 
active friend, and proposes to lead 
the unfortunate pair to a place of 
safety in some sequestered spot be- 
yond the mountains. Idali and 
Amazilli, the companions of Cora, 
are sent by the High Priestess in 
search of her. Valasquez and Diego 
take advantage of their simplicity 
to draw them into conversation; 

hus to share, in some degree, the 
guilt of Cora, with whom they re- 
turn to the Temple. The High 
Priestess learns from these simple and 
credulous girls, that they and Cora 
have been conversing with Spani- 
ards; and, by her threats and ad- 
monition, extorts from Cora a full 
confession of her love for Alonzo, 
and of the consequence of their inter- 
course. Telasco and Zorai, the 
father and brother of Cora, arrive 
at the court of Ataliba, and are re- 
ceived by him with hospitality and 
friendship. The Priestesses com- 
plain to the king of the seduction 
of Cora, and demand vengeance on 
the seducer. The venerable Te- 
lasco, and the young Zorai, with 
anguish, hear the accusation of Cora, 
and submit to the law, which con- 
demns her and her tamily to be 
buried alive. While the Priests 
are digging the grave of Cora, Rolla 
enters and exclaims with agony and 
indignation, at their barbarity and 
injustice. The High Priest, affect- 
ed by the violent passion which tor- 
tures the breast of Rolla, makes 
known to him the story of his birth, 
of which he was before ignorant, 
and embraces him as his son, the 
offspring of a youthful passion for 
Zulma, one of the loveliest of the 
virgins in the Temple of their di- 


Db 
vinity. Rolla entreats his father to 
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use the influence of his character 
and office to save Cora. Coraandg 
Alonzo are brought before the as- 
sembled Priests in chains, and, after 
a struggle of affection in each, by 
self-accusation to save the other, 
they are ordered to be led away and 
to prepare for death. The fifth 
act exhibits the Temple of the Sun, 
and all the magnificence of the Pe- 
ruvian worship. The High Priest 
in vain attempts to turn the hearts 
of his brethren to mercy. They 
all pronounce the rigid sentence of 
death, except the father of Rolla, 
who declares for mercy. Alonzo 
and Cora, with Telasco and Zorai, 
are then brought in, guarded and in 
chains. Cora discovers her father 
and brother, and supplicates them 
for reconciliation and forgiveness, 
and, after a scene of tenderness, al- 
fection, and distress, they embrace 
each other. ‘The unhappy victim 
entreats them also to forgive Alonzo, 
The father consents, but the son 
cannot subdue his resentment so far 
asto follow hisexample, The Inca, 
to whom it belongs to pronounce 
the final sentence ot the laws, enters, 
and, after declaring Telasco and 
Zorai free, pays his adorations ta 
the image of the sun, and bids the 
High Priest do his office in regard 
to Coraand Alonzo. He declines, 
and Zorai declares their sentence ta 
be death. The king is invested 
with the ensigns of justice and mer- 
cy, invokes the aid of the divinity, 

and is about to utter the awful sen- 
tence, when a messenger announces 
an insurrection among the people, 
and that Rolla is at their head. 
Rolla enters in his war dress, ac- 
companied by his armed followers; 
he kneels to the king and entreats 
him to spare Cora; the king rejects 
his petition, and refuses to jisten to 
a rebel in arms. He orders the 
soldiers to seize him; but, awed by 
the eloquent expostulation of Rolla, 
they retuse to obey. Cora goes to 
Rolla, embraces him, and, by gens 
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tleness, subdues the storm of his 
passion, and persuades him to sur- 
render to her his arms. She leads 
him to the king, and, laying the 
arms at his feet, they ‘both kneel; 
and Ataliba, prompted by his own 
feelings, and swayed by the omg 
of the High Priest, abolishes th 
Jaw, and gives life and freedom m 
Cora and Alonzo. 

Such is the plot of thts drama, 
which, like most others from the 
pen of the same writer, is romantic, 
and, in the execution, unequal. 
Scenes of exquisite tenderness and 
feeling, or of high wrought passion, 
are succeeded by dull and stale sen- 
timent, or declamations extravagant 
and bombastic. The wit of Diego 
is flat and tiresome, though the 
translator has endeavoured to help 
the author by giving it some point 
andturn. Diego is of so little use 
in the play, that we are at a loss to 
know why he was introduced. Nor 
does the reader take much interest 
in the character, or feel greatly edi- 
fied by the moral reflections, how- 
ever just, of Velasquez. 

Rolla is a character possessed of 
noble qualities and most exalted 
virtues. All his conduét inspires 
sympathy, love, and admiration. 
lhe language of passion, which he 
ulters, sometimes borders, perhaps, 
on extravagance; but this is less 
discernible in the play of Mr. D. 
than in the original. 

Cora is depicted as gentle, affec- 
tionate, innocent, and pious, and 
appears intended by the author asa 
contrast to the female brought up 
amidst the follies and refinements of 
art iftcial society. This difference 
's also in some degree exemplified 
in the opposite effect produced by 
tle same cause on her artless and 
uh onscious mind, and that of her 
lover, possessed of the feelings and 
habits of an European. One pur- 
pose of the writer is to attack mo- 
hastic institutions, and that absurd 
‘iperstition which in vain seeks to 
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counteract the strongest impulse of 
the human heart, and to please the 
Creator by confining beings fitted 
for a life of social activity, virtue, 
and happiness, to a state of solitary 
seclusion, indolence, and discon- 
tent, and thereby defeating the end 
of their creation. On the whole, 
the reader, though he may find 
some things to censure, will feel 
considerable interest and pleasure 
in the perusal of this play. 

The alterations made by Mr. D. 
are so great that his performance 
can hardly be considered as a trans- 
lation. It is almost a new play, 


in which will be found but few of 


those faults in style and sentiment 
which occur in the more literal and 
faithful translations of the original. 
For the sake of those who wish to 
see the whole of Kotzebue, most of 
the omitted passages are restored, 
and the alterations pointed out in 
the notes subjoined to the play. 
But the minuter differences of ex- 
pression, by which the original is 
softened and chastized, are toa 
many to be particularized, and 
render the production of Mr. D. to 
an English reader, superior to other 
translations. Those whose admira- 
tion for Kotzebue is so strong that 
they cannot tolerate this freedom, 
will prefer the literal versions, in 
which the author is represented in 
his own colours of beauty and de- 
formity. 

The following passage will, in 
some degree, mark the liberties 
taken by Mr. D. with his author: 


‘ Enter H1iGuH PRIEST. 


‘ Rol. Speak !—Isit true? —True 
or false? 

‘H. P. I understand not your 
words, but the wildness of your 
looks, too well. It is true. 

© Rol. (Pointing to the grave.) 
And here ?— 

©H.P. (Turning from him.) Alas! 

* Rol. And Rolla live? No, ye 


eternal gods!—Sooner shall the 
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temple become a desert, and the 
holy lamp be extinguished! Soon- 
er, much sooner shall yon pit be 
the grave of Roila!—Rise, ye 
terrors of nature, ye storms and 
whirlwinds, that I may breathe 
more freely!—that my voice may 
contend with your roarings, and 
my arm emulate your lightn¥ngs in 
destruction! O! while this hand 
can wield a sword, who shall dare 
touch Cora! 

‘H. P, Madman, rage on! Thy 
frenzy would contend with the 
gods. 

‘ Rol. With the gods? O, no! 
The gods side with me; their light- 
ning is in my hand, their shield 
covers my breast. Short sighted 
mortals! Love is the holiest, the 
brightest, the warmest ray of our 
divinity! it alike unfolds the bud 
of the rose, and the heart of man! 
Woe, then, to the wretch who re- 
tires to cold and clorstered solitude, 
when he should open his breast to 
reccive this genial ray! But double 
woe to the greater wretch who 
spreads the cloud of superstition 
between man and his God, to inter- 
cept this heavenly emanation! But 
to whom am I talking? You can 
not understand me. 

‘HH. P. You do me injustice, 
Rolla. 

* Rol. Injustice? Have you a 
sense of the heavenly feeling, the 
godlike quality of love? You, whose 
lips have condemned Cora? 

‘H. P. My lips condemned 
Cora. 

* Rol. Not your heart? 

¢‘H. P. Not my heart. 

¢ Rol. Come, then, to my arms! 
The blessing of heaven be on you! 
You are a man!—But why stand 
you there so cold and inactive? 
Save her! 

* H. P. I cannot. 

* Rol. Courage, dear uncle, cou- 
rage! Your grey hairs, your mild 
eloquence, my sword, and the arm 
of God! «Yes, we shall save her! 
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‘H. P. Alas, young man! Your 
zeal makes you blind to the steep 
rocks which lie in our way. 

* Rol. I feel strength to surmount 
them. 

‘H. P. Ancient popular opini. 
ons—the custom of centuries-— 

¢ Rol. Nature is older than these, 

‘H. P. But not more powerful. 

‘ Rol. Mere evasion. 

‘H. P. Could I, by the sacrifice 
of my remaining years, purchase 
the life of Cora, with eager steps 
would I descend into this grave— 

Rol, Away, away! Do not talk; 
aft.’ 

In the translation of Mr. S. the 
same dialogue stands thus: 


Enter the H1teu Priest. 


¢ Rol. Ha! here he is!—Oh tel! 
me instantly! is this true or false? 

‘H. P. Though I can scarcely 
understand thy words, I understand 
those wild looks but too well!— 
Alas! it is true! 

© Rol. (Pointing to the grave) And 
here? 

‘H. P. (With a dees sigh, and 
turning away his face) Yes! 

‘ Rol. Tremble, then, ye mighty 
rocks! Groan! groan! ye hills! 
thou fire, burst forth in the valleys 
and consume the fruits of the soil! 
Let the plains be no longer crown- 
ed with verdure, but the whole 
earth appear as one vast scene oi 
conflagration! Rise ye terrors of 
nature, ye storms and whirlwinds, 
that I may breath more freely amid 
your confliéts, that the voice of 
my agony may contend with your 
roarings, that my arm may slay 
more rapidly than the lightning 1t- 
self! 

‘H. P. Rolla, for the sake of all 
the gods! 

‘ Rol. No, she shall not die!— 
Sooner shail the sacred lamp be ex- 
tinguished, and the temple itself be- 
come adesert! Believe me, uncle, 


she shall not die. You may tell 
me that the grave is already pre- 
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pared, that her fate is certain! Yes, 


the grave is prepared, but Rolla still 
lives! 

¢ H, P. How dreadful are your 
words ! 

¢ Rol. Sooner shall it be Rolla’s 
grave !---sooner shall he be stretch- 
ed a corpse upon the earth!—Yet 
let him not even then be trusted 
hastily!—see that every spark of 
lite be gone; if only one be left, it 
will burst into a flame, and con- 
sume the persecutors of Cora. Oh, 
while this hand can wield a sword, 
let no one venture to touch Cora! 
—the blood of him who harbours 
such a thought, shall answer for 
his rashness !—the priests—the king 
—even thou thyself 

‘ H, P. Madman, rage on!— 
dare in thy frenzy to raise thine 
arm against the gods! 

* Rol. Against the gods!—No, 
the gods are on my side, their 
lightning is in my hand, their 
shield before my breast !—Short- 
sighted mortals!---What are the 
brightest, warmest rays of our God 
but pure effusions of that benign 
love, which alike unfolds the rose- 
bud, and expands the human heart. 
Woe to the miserable wretch who 
remains insensible to its genial in- 
fluence, and pining in a cold damp 
corner of the earth, lives the life 
of a senseless oyster!---Cora even 
excels her former self, since she 
has yielded to the impulse of love 
---and how could she fail to do so, 
jor the gods would never leave their 
master-piece unfinished; and what 
ls the heart without love, but a 
lamp without light, an eye without 
the power of vision? These 
are things, uncle, which, however, 
jm Cannot understand. 

‘H. P. You do me injustice, 
Rolla. 

* Rol. Injustice!---You cannot 
have been yourself susceptible of 
the exquisite, the heavenly feeling 
of.love, when your lips condemn- 
ed Cora, 
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‘ H. P. You are right now--- 
it was my /izs condemned her. 

* Rol. But not your heart? 

‘ H. P. Not my heart. 

* Rol, Come then to my arms--- 
I rejoice to find that you are a man! 
---But why stand here so cold and 
inactive ?---fly and save her! 

*H. P. That is impossible. 

‘ Rel. Courage, dear uncle, cou- 
rage !---Your grey hairs, your miid 
eloquence, my sword, and the arm 
of God!---all these united---Yes, 
yes, we willsave her! 

‘H. P. Alas, young man, zeal 
blinds thee to the steep rocks which 
lie in our way. 

‘ Rol. I feel sufficient energy to 
surmount them. ry 

‘H. P. Ancient popular opini- 
ons---the customs of whole centu- 
ries 

* Rol, Nature is older than these, 

‘ H, P. But not more power- 
ful. 

¢ Rol, Mere evasion! 

*H. P. Could I, by sacrific- 
ing the few short years remain- 
ing of my life, redeem the hapless 
Cora’s, I would instantly, with firm 
and resolute step, descend into thjs 
vault. 

‘ Rol. Babble! 

‘H. P. Are these tears also bab- 
ble? 

‘ Rol. Hypocrisy !---do not talk, 
but act.’ 

After what we have said, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark on the 
publication of Mr. Smith. It is, 
with a very few verbal alterations, a 
copy of Miss Piumptre’s translation, 
which has been generally read. 
Whether Mr. S. meant that it should 
be considered as his own or not, we 
cannot determine; but, as he pro- 
posed to present the public with 
his own translation of all the plays 
of Kotzebue, some of which have 
been already noticed, the inference 
is natural that he intended that the 
present should be regarded as equally 
It would have been no 
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temple become a desert, and the 
holy lamp be extinguished! Soon- 
er, much sooner shall yon pit be 
the grave of Roila!—Rise, ye 
terrors of nature, ye storms and 
whirlwinds, that I may breathe 
more freely!—that my voice may 
contend with your roarings, and 
my arm emulate your lightnings in 
destruction! O! while this hand 
can wield a sword, who shall dare 
touch Cora! 

‘H. P, Madman, rage on! Thy 
frenzy would contend with the 
gods. 

‘Rol. With the gods? O, no! 
The gods side with me; their light- 
ning is in my hand, their shield 
covers my breast. Short sighted 
mortals! Love is the holiest, the 
brightest, the warmest ray of our 
divinity ! it alike unfolds the bud 
of the rose, and the heart of man! 
Woe, then, to the wretch who re- 
tires to cold and clorstered solitude, 
when he should open his breast to 
reccive this genial ray! But double 
woe to the greater wretch who 
spreads the cloud of superstition 
between man and his God, to inter- 
cept this heavenly emanation! But 
to whom am I talking? You can- 
not understand me. 

‘H.P. You do me injustice, 
Rolla. 

* Rol. Injustice? Have you a 
sense of the heavenly fecling, the 
godlike quality of love? Yow, whose 
lips have condemned Cora? 

‘H. P. My lips condemned 
Cora. 

¢ Rol. Not your heart? 

¢H. P. Not my heart. 

© Rol. Come, then, to my arms 
The blessing of heaven be on vou! 
You are a man!—But why stand 
you there so cold and inattive? 
Save her! 

* H. P. I cannot. 

‘ Rol. Courage, dear uncle, cou- 
rage! Your grey hairs, your mild 
eloquence, my sword, and the arm 
of God! "Yes, we shall save her! 
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‘H. P. Alas, young man! Your 
zeal makes you blind to the steep 
rocks which lie in our way. 

‘ Rol. I feel strength to surmount 
them. 

‘H. P. Ancient popular opini- 
ons—the custom of centuries-— 

¢ Rol. Nature is older than these. 

‘H. P. But not more powerful. 

¢ Rol. Mere evasion. 

‘H. P. Could I, by the sacrifice 
of my remaining years, purchase 
the life of Cora, with eager steps 
would J descend into this grave— 

Rol, Away, away! Do not talk; 
att.’ 

In the translation of Mr. S. the 
same dialogue stands thus: 


Enter the HtGuH Priest. 


¢ Rol. Ha! here he is!—Oh tel! 
me instantly! is this true or false? 

‘H. P. Though I can scarcely 
understand thy words, I understand 
those wild looks but too well!— 
Alas! it is true! 

‘Rol. (Pointing to the grave) And 
here? 

‘HH. P. (With a deep sigh, and 
turning away his face) Yes!” 

é Rol. Tremble, then, ye mighty 
rocks! Groan! groan! ye hills! 
thou fire, burst forth in the valleys 
and consume the fruits of the soil! 
Let the plains be no longer crown- 
ed with verdure, but the Ww hole 

earth appear as one vast scene ol 
conflagration! Rise ye terrors of 
nature, ye storms and whirlwinds, 
that I may breath more freely amid 
your confliéts, that the voice of 
my agony may contend with your 
roarings, that my arm may ‘slay 
more rapidly than the lightning it- 
self! 

‘H. P. Rolla, for the sake of all 
the gods! 

‘ Rol. No, she shall not die!— 
Sooner shail the sacred lamp be ex- 
tinguished, and the temple itself be- 
come adesert! Believe me, uncle, 
she shall not die. You may tell 
me that the grave is already pre- 
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pared, that her fate is certain! Yes, 
the grave is prepared, but Rolla still 
lives! 

‘+H. P. How dreadful are your 
words! 

¢ Rol. Sooner shall it be Rolla’s 
grave !---sooner shall he be stretch- 
ed a corpse upon the earth! —Yet 
let him not even then be trusted 
hastily!—see that every spark of 
lite be gone; if only one be left, it 
will burst into a flame, and con- 
sume the persecutors of Cora. Oh, 
while this hand can wield a sword, 
let no one venture to touch Cora! 
—the blood of him who harbours 
such a thought, shall answer for 
his rashness !—the priests—the king 
—even thou thyself 

‘ H. P. Madman, rage on!— 
dare in thy frenzy to raise thine 
arm against the gods! 

* Rol. Against the gods!—No, 
the gods are on my side, their 
lightning is in my hand, their 
shield before my breast!—Short- 
sighted mortals!---What are the 
brightest, warmest rays of our God 
but pure effusions of that benign 
love, which alike unfolds the rose- 
bud, and expands the human heart. 
Woe to the miserable wretch who 
remains insensible to its genial in- 
fluence, and pining in a cold damp 
corner of the earth, lives the life 
of a senseless oyster!---Cora even 
excels her former self, since she 
has yielded to the impulse of love 
---and how could she fail to do so, 
ior the gods would never leave their 
master-piece unfinished; and what 
is the heart. without love, but a 
lamp without light, an eye without 
the power of vision? These 
are things, uncle, which, however, 
jo Cannot understand. 

‘H. P. You do me injustice, 
Rolla. 

* Rol. Injustice!---You cannot 
have been yourself susceptible of 
the exquisite, the heavenly feeling 
of. love, when your lips condemn- 
ed Cora, 
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‘ H. P. You are right now--- 
it was my /i4s condemned her. 

* Rol. But not your heart? 

‘H. P. Not my heart. 

© Rol, Come then to my arms--- 
I rejoice to find that you are a man! 
---But why stand here so cold and 
inactive ?---fly and save her! 

*H. P. That is impossible. 

* Rel. Courage, dear uncle, cou- 
rage!---Your grey hairs, your miid 
eloquence, my sword, and the arm 
of God!---all these united---Yes, 
yes, we will save her! 

‘H. P. Alas, young man, zeal 
blinds thee to the steep rocks which 
lie in our way. 

‘ Rol. I feel sufficient energy to 
surmount them. 

‘H. P. Ancient popular opini- 
ons---the customs of whole centu- 
ries 

* Rol, Nature is older than these, 

‘ H. P. But not more power- 
ful. 

¢ Rol. Mere evasion! 

*‘H. P. Could I, by sacrific- 
ing the few short years remain- 
ing of my life, redeem the hapless 
Cora’s, I would instantly, with firm 
and resolute step, descend into thjs 
vault. 

‘ Rol. Babble! 

‘H. P. Are these tears also bab- 
ble? 

‘ Rol. Hypocrisy !---do not talk, 
but act.’ 

After what we have said, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark on the 
publication of Mr. Smith. It is, 
with a very few verbal alterations, a 
copy of Miss Piumptre’s translation, 
which has been generally read. 
Whether Mr. S. meant that itshould 
be considered as his own or not, we 
cannot determine; but, as he pro- 
posed to present the public with 
his own translation of all the lays 
of Kotzebue, some of which have 
been already noticed, the inference 
is natural that he intended that the 
present should be regarded as equally 
hisown. It would have been no 
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more than literary justice to have 
acknowledged his obligations to 
Miss P. for we greatly commend 


his preference of that lady’s transla. 
tions to his own more imperfe& at- 


tempts. 








SELECTIONS. 


—aa 


Interesting Account of the Charaéer 
and Political State of the Modern 
Greeks. 


[From a Survey of the 'Turkifh Empire, 
&c. by W. Eton, Efq.] 


ON QUERED Greece polish- 
ed Rome, but the conquerors 
were Romans. Conquered Greece 
did not polish Turkey, for the 
couguerors were Turks. The in- 
sensibility of these barbarians 1s 
astonishing: living amid the efful- 
gence of genius, they have not 
caught one spark; they gaze with 
unfeeling stupidity on the wonder 
and boast of art, on their glorious 
monuments, on their temples, and 
conclude they were built by genii, 
and then destroy them, to burn the 
marble for lime to make stucco for 
their own tasteless houses, whence 
the fine arts are banished; where 
ignorance, tyranny, superstition, 
and gross sensuality, only dwell in 
sad and stupidly-solemn pomp; or, 
Issuing out with savage fury, lay 
waste the country round, and im- 
brue their hands in the blood of the 
helpless, murdering without remorse 
those they have conquered. Thus 
the finest countries in the world are 
become deserts; part inhabited by 
savage beasts, and part by more 
savage men; the poor aborigines 
skulking in hiding-places like the 
timid hare, (which epithet the 
Turks give them in derision) while 
those beasts of prey roam abroad. 
Every objeét, moral and physical, 
the fair face of nature, and the in- 
telleétual energies of the inhabitants, 
have alike been blasted and defiled 
by the harpy-touch of Turkish ty- 


ranny. As an instance of those 
changes which the country has 
undergone, we need only consider 
the island of Cyprus, now an almost 
uninhabited desert, which was, not 
only in ancient times, but when it 
was taken by the Turks from the 
Venetians, populous and exceeding. 
ly rich. The gentry lived like 
princes in splendour, and even the 
peasants had each of them, at least, 
a silver cup, spoon, knife, and 
fork. The number and excellency 
of its produétions, were wonderful, 
At present, only a little cotton, some 
silk and wine, and a few drugs, are 
its produce, all to no great amount. 
Even the salines, or salt: works, 
which were so great a branch of 
revenue and commerce to the Ve- 
netians, have produced nothing 
since the Turks possessed it. 

Of the defeéts of the Grecian 
charaéter, some are doubtless owing 
to their ancient corruptions; but 
most of them take their rise in the 
humiliating state of depression in 
which they are held by the Turks. 
This degradation and servility of 
their situation, has operated for cen- 
turies, and has consequently pro- 
duced an accumulated effeét on the 
mind; but, were this weight taken 
off, the elasticity and vigour of the 
soul would have wide room for ex- 
pansion; and, though it cannot be 
expected that they would at once 
rise to the proud animation of thei 
former heroes, they would dapbt- 
less display energies of mind which 
the iron hand ot despotism has long 
kept dormant and inert. It 3s 
rather astonishing that they have 
retained so much energy of charac- 
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ter, and are not more abased, for, 
like noble coursers, they champ the 
bit, and spurn indignantly the yoke: 
when once freed from these, they 
will enter the course of glory. The 
truth of these observations will ap- 
pear, whether we consider the 
Greeks in their common charaé¢ter 
as one people, or whether we con- 
sider them according to their local 
and peculiar distinétions. 

When we view the Greeks in 
their more comprehensive character 
asa nation, their superiority over 
the Turks in knowledge ts sur- 
prisingly great: they possess a great 
degree of genius and invention, and 
are of so lively an imagination that 
they cannot tell the same story twice 
without varying the embellishments 
of circumstance and diétion: added 
to this, both men and women speak 
much, and with wonderful volu- 
bility and boldness, and no people 
are such natural orators. Numbers 
of them speak Italian, but all have 
an activity and sprightliness which 
strongly contrasts with the stupid 
and pompous gravity of the Turks. 
An European feels himself, as it 
were, at home with them, and 
amongst creatures of his own spe- 
cies; for, with Mahomedans, there 
isa distance, a non-assimilation, a 
total difference of ideas, and, the 
more he knows their language, the 
more he perceives it: on the con- 
trary, the more intimately he knows 
the Greeks, the more similar does 
he find them, in habits and manners, 
toother Europeans. Their bad repu- 
tation is more owing to the slander 
of the French, (their mortal ene- 
mies) than to so great a degree of 
demerit. In general, they are an 
agreeable and a serviceable people, 
but they are much given to levity, 
immoderately ambitious, and fond 
of honourable distinétions; but this 
very ambition, now a weakness, 
when they have nobler objeéts to 
pursue, will lead them to greatness. 

From the account given by Tott 
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(vol. i. p. 118.) of the disturbances 
excited by the patriarch Kirilo, it 
would appear that the Greeks have 
not yet entirely abandoned that 
spirit of superstition and bigotry 
which was, perhaps, the main cause 
of their former downfall. 

It must be observed, however, 
that these disputes are not so much 
fostered upon themselves, as they 
are owing to the efforts of the Latin 
church, which was the case in the 
instance alluded to, where the foun- 
dation of the contest was a bull of 
the pope, directed against the Greek 
church. 

They bear the Turkish yoke 
with greater impatience than other 
christians, (who have long ceased to 
struggle against it) and possess a 
spirit of enterprize which, however 
ridiculed by some authors, often 
prompts them to noble atchieve- 
ments. Their ancient empire is 
fresh in their memory: it is the 
subject of their popular songs; and 
they speak of it in common conver- 
sation as a recent event. 

That they possess a firm and 
manly courage, notw ithstanding the 
insinuations of their calumniators, 
has been too often testified to be in 
the least doubtful. The instances 
which they have displayed in the 
Russian service, have been truly 
striking. ‘They are passionate, and 
sometimes given to assassination ; 
but, except in Zante and Cephalo- 
nia, the stiletto is not so frequent 
with them as with the Italians, 
whom they in general resemble; 
the best of them, if we add more 
energy, being very similar in cha- 
raéter to the Venetians, and the 
worst to the Genoese. 

The most observable difference 
in the Grecian character is between 
those of Constantinople and their 
countrymen of the islands. The 
merchants and lower orders of the 
Constantinopolitan Greeks have, 
indeed, no very marked charaéter- 
they are much the same as the 
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trading christians in all parts of the 
empire, that is to say, as crafty and 
fraudulent as the Jews, but less so 
than the Armenians, who are the 
most subtle of ali usurers. 

But there is (in a suburb called 
the Fenal) a race of Greeks who 
call themselves nobles, and affect 
to despise those of the islands. They 
are certain opulent families, from 
which are generally appointed the 
drogomans of the porte, and the 
way wodes of Walachia and Molda- 
via. They have kept these places 
amongst them, as they are mostly 
allied together, and keep up a con- 
stant conneétion with the officers 
of the porte. They are continual- 
ly intriguing to get those in office 
removed, and obtain their places: 
even children cabal against their 
fathers, and brothers against bro- 
thers. They are all people of very 
good education, and are polite, but 
haughty, vain, and ambitious to a 
snost ridiculous degree, considering 
the contempt they are treated with 
by the Turks. As to their noble 
extraction, it is a matter of great 
uncertainty: most of them bear the 
names of those families which were 
illustrious when the Turks took 
Constantinople, but they would 
find it difficult to prove their de- 
scent. They have, in general, all 
the vices of the Turks of the se- 
raglio; treachery, ingratitude, cruel- 

y, and intrigue, which stops at no 
means. While they are drogomans 
of the porte, they are obliged to be- 
have with great caution and pru- 
dence, but when they become way- 
wodes, they are in nothing different 
from Turkish pachas in tyranny; 
nor is it to be wondered at, when 
men are obliged to look up, not 
only to tyrants, but to the very 
servants of tyrants, for honour and 
consequence: to flatter their igno- 
rance and stupidity, their foibles 
and their vices, and to tremble for 
their lives at their frowns; that 
cunning takes the place of wisdom, 


vice of virtue, and treachery of for. 
titude. In such a situation, the 
mind must lose its vigour, the heart 
its generosity. The abasement of 
man by such causes, was never 
more strongly exemplified than in 
the instance of the Greeks of the 
Fenal. They do not weep over the 
ruins which they cannot restore, 
nor sigh to rear others of equal 
magnificence. 

Strange asisthe infatuation which 
induces these Greeks to aim at the 
post of waywodes, It is, perhaps, 
no less astonishing than many ex. 
amples which daily oceur in other 
nations of the power of ambition, 
Though styling themselves noble, 
and affecting a superiority over the 
other Greeks, they are the only 

art of their nation who have totally 
relinquished the ancient Grecian 
spirit. They seem not anxious, as 
the islanders are, for liberty; but 
delight in their false magnificence, 
and in the petty intrigues of the se- 
raglio: and their pride is to appear 
in their dress like Turks; and yet, 
the situation which they are thus 
eager to obtain, | is beset with perils, 
and scarce! y one who holds it es- 
capes deposition and punishment. 
No sooner is a waywode appointed, 
than he sets out in great state for 
his government, attended byacrowd 
of relations and dependants, for all 
of whom, as well as for bis own 
splendour, he must provide by op- 
pressing the unhappy subjects of his 
tyranny. Meanwhile, his coun- 
trymen at Constantinople are en- 
gaged in continual plots for his re- 
moval, and it becomes necessary 
for him to accumulate a large sum 
to bribe the ministers and others on 
his return, and to avert the perse- 
cution which continues for years 
afterward to hang over him. 

Those of Macedonia, &c. are 
robust, courageous, and somewhat 
ferocious; those of "Athens and At- 
tica are still remarkably witty and 
sharp;.all the islanders are lively 
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and gay, fond of singing and dancing 
to an excess, affable, hospitable, 
and good-natured; in short, they 
are the best: those of the Morea 
are much given to piracy; but it is 
not to be wondered at, considering 
the cruel treatment they. have met 
with, and the struggles they are 
continually making against the 
Turks. Albania, Epirus, and, in 
general, the mountaineers, are a very 
warlike, brave people, but very 
savage, and make little scruple of 
killing and robbing travellers. A 
Turk cannot venture in their coun- 
try alone: there is no man in the 
country but would make a merit of 
shooting him: and is this to be 
wondered at? 

The Greeks of Zante and Cepha- 
lonia, subject to the Venetians, are 
famous for stabbing with knives. 

In some islands, the people are 
not handsome. In Metaline, the 
women are remarkable for very 
large breasts. In Tino, the women 
are almost all beauties; and there, 
the true antique head is to be found. 

In general,the people of the islands 
have grand and noble features. From 
different faces, you may put toge- 
ther, in walking through a market- 
place, the heads of Apollo and of 
the finest ancient statues. 

It is scarcely possible for any 
person not to be mistaken in judg- 
ing of the conduct of the porte to- 
wards its provinces, by any analogy 
irom the political operations of 
other European nations. Amongst 
us, the unsuccessful revolt of a 
whole province would, indeed, give 
birth to some additional rigour, and 
to some striking example of punish- 
ment: but the ferocious Turk pro- 
poses nothing short of extermina- 
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tion, in order to free himself from 
the fear of future defeétion. It was 
thus that, when the inhabitants of 
the Morea, who, instigated by the 
desire of liberty, had taken up arms 
in favour of the Russians, returned 
again under their yoke, a deliberate 
proposal was made in the divan to 
slaughter them in cold blood; nor 
was this the first time that the mas- 
sacre of all the Greeks had been se- 
riously debated; it was, however, 
in the present instance, successfully 
opposed by Gazi Hassan, both on 
motives of humanity and policy.* 
It has been said, that long pos- 
session of a country gives an indis- 
putable right of dominion, and that 
the right of the Turks to their pos- 
sessions has been acknowledged by 
all nations in their treaties. As to 
treaties between the Turks and 
other nations, who had no right to 
dispose of the countries usurped by 
the Turks, they cannot be binding 
to the Greeks, who never signed 
such treaties, nor were consulted, 
or consented to their signing. 
When one nation conquers ano- 
ther, and they become incorporated, 
by having the same rights, the same 
religion, the same language, and 
by being blended together by inter- 
marriages, a long series of years 
rendersthemonepeople. Whocan, 
in Exgland, distinguish the abori- 
gines trom the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, Normans, and other foreign- 
ers?) They are all Engtishmen. 
The Greeks were conquered by 
the Turks, but they were attacked 
(like all other nations they conquer-~ 
ed) by them without provocation. 
It was not a war for injury or insult, 
for jealousy of power or the support 
of an ally, contests which ought to 


* The chief argument which he ufed, and which alone carried conviion to his 

carers, was, if we kill all the Greeks, we fball lofe all the capitation they pay. 

Even without fuch a provocation, fultan Muttafa, predeceflor and brother of 
Abdulhamid, on his acceffion to the throne, propofed to cut off all the chriitians in 
the empire, and was with difficulty perfuaded to defi. Is this a nation which 
ierits that Britain fhould enter into a war for its defence? 
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end when satisfa€tion or submission 
is obtained; it was a war having 
for its aim conquest, and for its 
principle a right to the dominion 
of the whole earth; a war which 
asserted chat all other sovereigns 
were usurpers, and that the deposing 
and putting them to death was a sa- 
cred duty. Do the laws of nations 
establish that such a conquest gives 
right of possession? They, ou the 
contrary, declare such conquest 
usurpation. 

The conquered were never ad- 
mitted by the Turks to the rights of 
citizens or fellow subjeéts, unless 
they abjured their religion and their 
country: they became slaves; and 
as, according to their cowardly law, 
the Turks have a right, at all times, 
to put to death their prisoners, the 
conquered and their posterity for 
ever are obliged annually to redeem 
their heads, by paying the price set 
on them: they are excluded from 
all offices in the state. It is death 
for a conquered Greek to marry a 
Turkish woman, or even to cohabit 
with a common prostitute of that 
nation. They are, in every respect, 
treated as enemies. They are still 
called and distinguished by the 
name of their nation, and a Turk 
is never called a Greek, though his 
family should have been settled for 
generations in that country. The 
testimony of a Greek is not valid in 
a court of judicature, when con- 
trasted with that of a Turk. They 
are distinguished bya different dress : 
it is death to wear the same apparel 
as a Turk: even their houses are 
painted of adifferent colour: in fine, 
they are in the same situation they 
were the day they were conquered ; 
totally distinét as a nation; and they 
have therefore the same right now 
as they then had, to free themselves 
from the barbarous usurpers of their 
country, whose conduct to all the 
nations they have conquered, merits 
the eternal execration of mankind. 


Three-Fingered Fack: a West-India 
Story. 


[From Dr. Mofely’s ‘ Treatife on Sugar.’} 


BI, and gambling, are the 

only instances 1 have been 
abie todiscover, among the natives 
of the negro land in Africa, in 
which any effort at combining ideas 
has ever been demonstrated. The 
science of Obi is very extensive, 
Oi, for the purposes of bewitch- 
ing people, or consuming them by 
lingering illness, is made of grave- 
dirt, hair, teeth of sharks, and 
other creatures, blood, feathers, 
eggshells, images in wax, the hearts 
ot birds, and some potent roots, 
weeds, and bushes, of which Eu- 
ropeans are at this time ignorant; 
but which were known, for the 
same purposes, to the ancients, 
Certain mixtures of these ingredi- 
ents are burnt, or buried very deep 
in the ground; or hung up a chim- 
ney; or laid under the threshold of 
the door of the party to suffer; 
with incantation songs or curses, 
performed at midnight, regarding 
the aspects of the moon.—A negro 
who thinks himself bewitched by 
Obi, will apply to an Odi-man or 
Obi-woman, = cure. Laws have 
been made in the West-Indies, to 
punish this odian practice with 
death; but they have had no effeét. 
Laws constructed in-the West-In- 
dies, can never suppress the effect 
of ideas, the origin of which is in 
the centre of Africa. 

I saw the obi of the famous ne- 
gro robber, three fingered Fack, 
the terror of Jamaica, in 1780 and 
1781. The Maroons who slew 
him brought it to me. His ob! 
consisted of the end of a goat’s 
horn, filled with a compound of 
grave-dirt, ashes, the blood of a 
black cat, and human fat; all mix- 
ed into a kind of paste. A black 
cat’s foot, a dried toad, a pig’s tail, 
a slip of parchment of kid’s skin, 
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with characters marked in blood on 
it, were also in his obian bag. 

These, with a keen sabre, and 
two guns, like Robinson Crusoe, 
were all his obi; with which, and 
his courage in descending into the 
plains, and plundering to supply 
his wants, and his skill in retreat- 
ing into difficult fastnesses, com- 
manding the only access to them, 
where none dared to follow him, 
he terrified the inhabitants, and set 
the civil power, and the neighbour- 
ing militia of that island, at defi- 
ance for two years. 

He had neither accomplice nor 
associate. There were a few run- 
away negroes in the woods near 
Mount Libanus, the place of his 
retreat; but he had crossed their 
foreheads with some of the magic 
in his horn, and they could not be- 
tray him. But he trusted no one. 
He scorned assistance. He ascend- 
ed above Spartacus. He robbed 
alone; fought all his battles alone; 
and always killed his pursuers. 

By his magic, he was not only 
the dread of the negroes, but there 
were many white people who be- 
lieved he was possessed of some su- 
pernatural power. In hot climates, 
females marry very young; and 
often with great disparity of age. 
Here Jack was the author of many 
troubles: for several matches proved 
unhappy. ‘ Give a dog an ill-name, 
and you hang him.’ Clamours 
rose on clamours against the cruel 
sorcerer; and every conjugal mishap 
was laid at the door of Jack’s spell 
on the wedding-day. God knows, 
poor Jack had sins enough of his 
own to carry, without loading him 
with the sins of others. He would 
Sooner have made a medean caul- 
(ron for the whole island, than 
disturb one lady’s happiness. He 
had many opportunities; and, 
though he had a mortal hatred to 
white men, he was never known 
to hurt a child, or abuse a woman. 
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But even Jack himself was born 
to die. 

Allured by the rewards offered 
by Governor Dalling, in a procla- 
mation, dated the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1780, and by a resolution 
which followed it, of the house of 
Assembly, two negroes, named 
Quasher and Sam, (Sam was cap- 
tain Davy’s son, he who shot a 
Mr. Thompson, the master of a 
London ship at old harbour) both 
of Scots:‘Hatl, Maroon town, with 
a party of their townsmen, went in 
search of him. 

Quasher, before he set out on 
the expedition, got himself christ- 
ened, and. changed his name to 
James Reeder. The expedition 
commenced; and the whole party 
had been creeping about in the 
woods, for three weeks, and block- 
ading, as it were, the deepest re~ 
cesses of the most inaccessible part 
of the island, where Jack, far re- 
mote from all human society, re- 
sided---but in vain. 

Reeder and Sam, tired with this 
mode of war, resolved on proceed- 
ing in search of his retreat; and 
taking him by storming it, or 
perishing in the attempt. They 
took with them a little boy, a pro- 
per spirit, and a good shot, and 
left the rest of the party. ‘These 
three, whom I well knew, had not 
been long separated, before their 
cunning eyes discovered, by im- 
pressions among the weeds and 
bushes, that some person must have 
lately been that way. They softly 
followed these impressions, mak- 
ing not the least noise. Presently 

they discovered a smoke. 

They prepared for war. They 
came upon Jack before he perceiv- 
ed them. He wasroasting Alantains, 
by a little fire on the ground, at the 
mouth of a cave. This was a scene 
---not where ordinary actors had a 
common part to play. 

Jack’s looks were fierce and ter- 
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rible. He told them he would kill 
them. Reeder, instead of shoot- 
ing Jack, replied, that his obi had 
no power to hurt him, for he was 
christened, and that his name was 
no longer Quasher. Jack knew 
Reeder; and, as if paralized, he 
let his two guns remain on the 
ground, and took up only his cut- 
jass. 

These two had a desperate en- 
gagement several years before, in 
the woods; in which confliét Jack 
lost the two fingers, which was the 
origin of his present name; but 
Jack then beat Reeder, and almost 
killed him, with several others 
who assisted him, and they fled 
from Jack. 

To do three-fingered Jack justice, 
he would now have killed both 
Reeder and Sam; for, at first, 
they were frightened at the sight of 
him, and the dreadful tone of his 
voice, and well they might; they 
had, beside, no retreat, and were 
to grapple with the bravest, and 
strongest man in the world. But 
Jack was cowed, for he had pro- 
phesied that white od would get 
the better of him; and from expe- 
rience, he knew the charm would 
lose none of its strength in the hands 
of Reeder. 

Without farther parley, Jack, 
with his cutlass in his hand, threw 
himself down a precipice at the 
back of the cave. Reeder’s gun 
missed fire. Sam shot him in the 
shoulder. Reeder, like an English 
bull-dog, never looked, but, with 
his cutlass in his hand, plunged 
headlong down after Jack. The 
descent was about thirty yards, and 
almost perpendicular. Both of 
them had preserved their cutlasses 
in the fall. Here was the stage on 
which two of the stoutest hearts 
that were ever hooped with ribs, 
began their bloody struggle. The 
little boy, who was ordered to keep 
back, out of harm’s way, now 
reached the top of the precipice, 
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and, during the fight, shot Jack in 
the belly. 

Sam was crafty, and coolly took 
around about way to get to the 
field of aétion, When he arrived 
at the spot where it began, Jack and 
Reeder had closed, and tumbled 
together down another precipice, on 
the side of the mountain, in which 
fall they both lost their weapons, 
Sam descended after them, who 
also lust his cutlass, among the 
trees and bushes in getting down, 
When he came up to them, though 
without weapons, they were not 
idle; and, luckily for Reeder, Jack’s 
wounds were deep and desperate, 
and he was in great agony. 

Sam came up Just time enough 
to save Reeder: for Jack had caught 
him by the throat, and with his gi- 
ant’s grasp. Reeder then was with 
his right-hand almost qut off, and 
Jack streaming with blood from 
his shoulder and belly; both cover- 
ed with gore and gashes. 

In this state Sam was umpire, 
and decided the fate of the battle. 
He knocked Jack down with a 
piece of a rock. When the lion 
fell, the two tigers got upon hin, 
and beat his brains out with stones. 
The little boy soon after found his 
way to them. He had a cutlass, 
with which they cut off Jack’s head, 
and three-fingered hand, and took 
them in triumph to Morant Bay. 
There they put their trophies into 
a pail of rum; and, followed by a 
vast concourse of negroes, now no 
longer afraid of Jack’s obi, they 
carried them to Kingston, and 
Spanish town, and claimed the re- 
ward of the king’s proclamation, 
and the house of Assembly. 


—— - 
The Evils of Poverty. 
[From Cottle’s Malvern Hills, a Poem-] 


ERHAPS nosentiment has been 
more detrimental to mankind, 
than the belief that the property we 
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have is oxr ovum, and that the largest 
possessions were given us for no 
other purpose than to multiply our 
wants. 

I do not mean to infer that the 
affluent are not entitled to the com- 
forts of life, but they are assuredly 
to be condemned as unjust stewards, 
when they are actuated by a spirit 
of accumulation, or expend in 
pride and luxury that property 
which was dent only to promote 
surrounding happiness. It must, 
however, be confessed, that the 
most dissipated men, by the incon- 
siderable ditfusion of their fortunes, 
not unfrequently confer bencfits 
on those around them: but this 
does not joutity their conduct, it 
only proves that the Supreme Being, 
at the moment he condemns the 
motives of men, can make their 
worst actions concur to the general 


ood. 


But that disposition of mind 
which can alone stimulate men to 
correct the evils we complain of, 
isthe constant recollection, that we 
were not born for ourselves, but 
for the good of others. If this sen- 
timent were more practically adopt- 
ed, men of fortune, whatever their 
incomes, would confine their ex- 
pendiiures to reasonable limits, and 
be constantly desirous of removing 
the distresses of those around them. 

The important obligations, how- 
ever, which the rich are subjeé to, 
are not confined to the relief of 
corporeal wants: the subordinate 
ranks of society have propensi- 
ties to much evil, and capacities 
lor much good: ought these minds 
to be left untutored, or to the im- 
provements of chance? For the 
want of that moral instruction 
which it was in the power of rich 
men to bestow, how many evils 
have arisen to ‘the world, and do 
aise? How many of those men, 
who have been exiled, or have 
forfeited their lives to the laws of 
their country, would at this mo- 


Vou. Il. No. S. 
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ment have been valuable members 
of society, if the rich, in their par- 
ticular distriéts, had complied with 
the duties of their station? but 
their attention to their routs and 
their dogs, and thei horses and 
their hunting, and a long catalogue 
of other trifles, too frequently pre- 
occupy their minds, and leave them 
neither inclination or leisure to re- 
Strain their passions, or to consult 
their duties. 

How tar the crimes of the thief, 
the highwayman, or the murderer, 
may be attributed to rich men who 
have misapplied their riches, a fu- 
ture day will determine; but it is 
possible, that at that time the con- 
duct of the apparent assassin may be 
palliated, and the read murderer be 
found in the man, who, having it 
in his power, negleéted to correct 
the disposition which occasioned 
If. 

The best intentions of men are 
too frequently counteracted by a 
passion for extravagance. Itisim- 
possible to trace the effeéts of this 
vice, without recurring to org 
all the evils of life; it extends 1 
ramifications in every diesittons 
renders callous the heart; perverts 
the understanding, and even de- 
prives us of that portion of happi- 
ness which God ‘created us to en- 
joy. Its approaches are flattering, 
and its progress is imperceptible. 
The passion for finery and distinc- 
tion, incapacitates men of the larg- 
est tortunes from doing goed, and 
it is no uncommon thing to hear 
the most opulent, when solicited 
by an acquaintance for a small 
charitable donation, to apologize, 
at the moment they are stepping 
from a chariot to a palace, by say= 
ing, with much apparent concern, 
‘‘ they really cannot afford it,” and 
true it is, they cannot afford it, 
consistent with their present con- 
duét. Pride makes them extrava- 
gant, and extravagance keeps them 
poor, 
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Men too often begin life without 
prescribing bounds to their wants; 
and if accident or common occu- 
pations bestow on them wealth, 
their immediate consideration 1s, 
not how best to encourage the vir- 
tuous, instruét the ignorant, or 
relieve the distressed; but to de- 
termine what new appendage to 
add to their establishment; and an 
inflexible resolution to regard only 
their own imaginary wants, seems 
to proceed with an exact propor- 
tion to the increase of their riches. 
With such principles prevailing in 
the world, how can it be amended? 
When such selfishness abounds, 
where shall the voice of poverty be 
regarded ? 

The generality of men require 
but very slender arguments to re- 
fuse their assistance to the needy, 
and are easily persuaded to expend 
their wealth in that channel which 
best accords with their corrupt 
passions: it is on this account that 
the assigned motive with many for 
not relieving the poor, is, their fol- 
ly or their vices. Let God con- 
demn us all, but let not man con- 
demn his fellow! Have the allure- 
ments of vice never subdued ¢hy 
better judgment? Have the ways of 
folly never found an advocate in 
thy breast? endued as it has been 
with purer motives, and secured 
by more early instru¢tions. If 
we have been strangers to the fla- 
grant crimes of others, instead of 
exercisigg a censorious spirit, we 
should first endeavour to correét in 
them what we know to be wrong, 
and, at the same time, thank God, 
with humility, that he has protect- 
ed us from their temptations, and 
defended us from their trials. 

I speak this as the shadow of an 
apology for the most depraved 
poor; but what shall be said for that 
large portion of our fellow-crea- 
tures, of the aged and the infirm, 
who are familiar only with want 
and its concomitant evils; who 
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hardly venture to consider them» 
selves in the light of human be- 
ings, and are debarred from calling 
any brethren, unless they perceive 
in them a brotherhood of misery. 

It is manifestly true, that a vast 
portion of the evil which deforms 
the world, arises from the unculti- 
vated minds of the poor; from 
their being reared in confined and 
filthy habitations, where whole fa- 
milies are herded together, disre- 
garded by the world, and ignorant 
of their moral duties, whilst both 
children and parents are familiariz- 
ed to, and hardened by indecen- 
cies. From such hot-beds what is 
to be expected but the life of the 
evil principle, and the destruction 
of the good? 

The mind sometimes indulges 
itself with the luxury of supposing 
what might be, and piétures the 
very possible character of a rich 
man, limiting his expenses, and 
employing the overplus of his for- 
tune in lessening the distresses of 
those around him. We fancy him 
persuaded that a small assistance to 
young persons at their commences 
ment in life, is frequently the cause 
of their being permanently com- 
fortable, and often, of rising to re- 
spectability and usefulness. We 
extend our ideas, and behold such 
aman bestowing a small marriage 
a. on every virtuous young 
couple of his neighbourhood ; 
quiring iv ra these means, an leseoul 
in their affections, which a good 
man will make productive of good. 
He beholds, with pleasure, their ris- 
ing offspring, and in cases of emer- 
gency, presents to their minds a 
last and certain resort, ever study- 
ing to inculcate the benign tenets 
of christianity, as well by example 
as precept: and this not to one 
family, whose habits may have 
been particularly good, but to all 
who surround his “dwelling, mild- 
ly rebuking the bad, and encou- 
raging the good. Such a maa 
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wight be considered almost as a 
Deity on earth; but what would be 
of more consequence to himself, 
on quitting the world, it w ould 
afford him the consolation to re- 
fiect, that he was not born in vain. 
Jhere are few men so depraved as 
not to admire this character, but 
the generality of persons content 
themselves with admiring what 
they are determined never to imi- 
tate. 

It is charitable to suppose that 
the majority of rich men squander 
their fortunes on themselves alone, 
from the impressions they received 
in early youth, or from the over- 
bearing influence of example; re- 
flecting not, because they have not 
been taught to reflect, that what 
they make essential to their hap- 


-piness, might confer happiness on 


thousands. 

It seems to be incontrovertible, 
that every man, by industry and 
carefulness, ought to be enabled to 
protect his children from w ant, and 
depraved is the mind which would 
debar him from some comforts; 
but what comforts can that man 
secure to his family, who, wheg 
young, could only provide for him- 
self with tolerable decency, and 
now that he has a wife and many 
children, is compelled, with the same 
sum, to provide for them also? An 
avaricious farmer once told the 
writer, that he had almost con- 


stantly remarked a gradation of 


changes in those men he had been 
in the habit of employing. Young 
men, he said, were generally neat 
in their appearance, active and 
cheerful, till they became married, 
and had a family, when he had ob- 
served that their silver buttons, 
buckles, and watches gradually 
disappeared, and their Sunday’s 
clothes became common without 
any other to supply their place.— 
* But,” said he, “ some good comes 
from ‘this, for they will then work 


for whatever they can get.” J: 
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should be remarked that the wages 
in this place were one shilling per 
day. An effectual remedy for. these 
evils will never be discov ered, un- 
til schools and charities are found- 
ed wpon national establishments. 
So deeply is my mind impressed 
with this truth, that I hope a de- 
gree of warmth will be pardoned 


in me when speaking on the sub- 
ject. 
Children are called the children 


of the state, but is not that state an 
unnatural parent, which resents 
only its children’s preternatural 
death, and does little else for the 
preservation of their lives; which 
beholds the deaf, and the lame, and 
the blind unprovided for, together 
with numberless children who are 
made 


To die fo flowly that none call it murder. 
CoLERIDGE. 


Have not all governments mistaken 
one of the first principles of go- 
vernment, when out of millions 
expended in other channels, they 
bestow not a single farthing on 
these ill fated sufferets—these, 


“ blights of the creation,’? whose — 


claims more particularly apply to 
the state? But states, like indivi- 
duals, keep themselves poor by ex~ 
travagance; for what states can ail- 
ford to assume the paternal charac- 
ter, and, atthesame time, undertake 
their favourite wars, which not 
only fill the land with mourning, 
and send thousands and tens of 
thousands to an untimely grave, 
but in a few years occasion the ex- 
penditure of a sum sufficient to 
ameliorate the condition of all the 
poor in E urope? 

I cannot, however, but indulge 
the hope, from the improving phi- 
lanthropy of the age, that the time 
is fast approaching, when every 
poor man will receive a stipend 
trom the government under which 
he lives, rising in proportion to 
the number of his children. This 
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would be a politic measure in every 
country, as weil as the most effec- 
tual means to correét the morals of 
the lower orders, by making them 
attach the idea of comfort to the 
word home: morality also would 
be essentially promoted, as it would 
encourage them to marry, from the 
recollection that some assistance 
would be dealt to them to defray 
the expenses of a rising family. At 
present, the classes to which I re- 
fer, in marrying, obey the impulse 
of the moment, rather than the 
dictates of their understanding; and 
when their minds become divested 
of former impressions, they are rea- 
dy to curse their folly, and to con- 
sider the children which God sent 
them in mercy, as so many sub- 
tractions from their happiness. And 
truly they are so, presenting to the 
father’s eye but comfortless penury, 
and exciting nothing in his mind 
but the recollection of wants he 
cannot satisfy. 
These reflections were occasion- 
ed, in some measure, by visiting a 
oor family residing in a wretched 


hovel on the Herefordshire side of 


Malvern Hills, and near the road 
at the bottom of the Herefordshire 
Beacon. The family consists of a 
husband, wife, six small and half- 
starved children, together with an 
aged grand-mother. The husband 
is a labourer, and in the best season 
of the year, earns from seven to 
ten shillings per week. It is no 
uncommon thing for such families 
to kill one pig in the year, and by 

artaking of it at particular days 
only, to make it last the whole of 
the following year. This was ex- 
actly the case with the present fa- 
mily. As I entered the door, the 
pot was boiling over a small wood 
fire, round which, the six ragged, 
but innocent looking children, with 
the old grand-mother, were seated, 
watching it boil with a solicitude 
that made them silent. The mo- 
ther was busily engaged in mend- 
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ing a garment that had been mende 
ed a hundred times before. Sne 
appeared to be a woman of good 
natural sense, and spoke like one 
who had known what grief was; 
her manner was spiritless, and I 
could noi help believing that she 
was unhappy, not from the evils 
she herselt had felt, but from the 
anticipation of what her children 
must feel. It may be supposed 
that it was impossible for me to ad- 
dress her with any ill-timed expres- 
sions of pity, which, instead of 
comforting her mind, would rather 
have confirmed her sorrow. I in- 
quired-of the grand-mother if she 
received any assistance from the 
parish; she replied in a shrill and 
faltering voice, that she had often 
required it, and had as often been 
refused by the overseers, unless 
she would consent to give them the 
little hut, which had tormerly been 
plaistered up by her deceased hus 
band, and in which she and her de- 
scendants still contrived to live, 
“¢ How, Sir,” said she, * could I 
part with the only thing in the 
world I can call my own ?”—This 


“js parochial law! Oh, Howard! £ 


venerate thy benevolence, but could 
wish that thine own country had 
possessed its full exercise, then 
mightest thou have been living, and 
haply this injustice have been res 
medied. ; 

If, in consequence of this re- 
mark, any of the visitors to Mal- 
vern Wells should notice this poor 
and interesting family, it will afford 
me consolation to refieé& that one 
human being is the better for the 
present publication. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that this is one 
only, of many thousand instances 
which present the same or greater 
claims on our compassion; but if 
we withhold our good till we have 
discovered the mast deserving ob- 
ject, it is manifest that our design 
is to do no good at all. 
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| Classic, Poetess, & 


teenth Century. . 


(From Mifs Randall’s Letter to the 
Women of England. ] 


NSPACH, Margravine of, 
four to the Crimea, and 
Drainatic Pieces. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Poemsand Mo- 
ral Writings. 
Brooke, Mrs. Novels and Drama- 


B tic Picces. 


Bennet, Mrs. Novelist. 
Carter, Mrs. Greek and 

&c. &c. 
Poems, Comedies, 


tebrew 


Cowley, Mrs. 


P Tragedies, &c. &c. &e. &e. 


Cresfigny, Mrs. Novelist. 

Coseuay, Mrs. Paintress. 

Dobson, Mrs. Lite of Petrarch, 
from the Italian. 

DN Arilay, — Novels, Edwy 
anc Uraged ly, &c. &c. 

Danner Ken. Mrs. Sculptor, and 
Greek Classic. 

Francis, Mrs. Greek and Latin 
Classic. 

Gunning, Mrs. Novelist. 

Gunning, Miss. Novelist, and 


MiVA, 


'Translator from the French. 


Hays, Miss. Novels, Philosophi- 
caland Metaphysical Disquisitions. 

Hanway, Mrs. Novelist. 

Inchbald, Mrs. Novels, Come- 
dies and Translations from the 
French and German. 

Linwood, Miss. Artist. 

Lee, Misses. Romances, Come- 
dies, Canterbury Tales, a Trage- 
dy, &c. &c. 

Lennox, Mrs. Novelist. 

Macaulay Graham, Mrs. History 
of England, and other works. 

Montagu, Mr;. Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Shakes- 
peares “being a Defence of him 
irom the slander of Voltaire. 

More, Miss Hannah, Poems, Sa- 
cred Dramas, a Tragady, and other 
morai pieces. 

Piozzi, Mrs. Biography, Poetry, 
British Synonomy, ‘Travels, &c. 
&c. &c, 
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Plumptre, Miss. Translations 
from the German, a Novel, &c. 

Parsons, Mrs. Novelist. 

Radcliffe, Mrs. Romances, Tra» 
vels, &c. &c. 

Robinson, Mrs. Poems, Romane 
ces, Novels, a Tragedy, Satires, 
&c. &c. 

Reeve, Miss. Romances and Nos 
vels. 

Robinson, Miss. Novelist. 

Seward, Mis;. Poems, a Political 
Novel, and various other works. 

Smith, Mrs. Charlotte. Novels, 
Sonnets, Moral Pieces, for the in- 
struction of Youth; and othe 
works. 

Sheridan, late Mrs. Sidney Bide 
dulph, a Novel. 

Thomas, Mrs. late Miss Parknurst. 
Greek and Hebrew Classic. 

Thickness, Mrs. Biography, Let- 
ters, &c. 

Wollstonecraft Godwin, Mrs. A 
Vindication of the Rights of Wo- 
men, Novels, Phil: ssophical Disqui- 
sitions, Travels, &c. 

Williams, diss Hellen Maria. 
Poems, Travels, a Novel, and 
other miscellaneous pieces. 

West, Mrs. Novels, Poetry, &c. 
&c. 

Yearsley, Mrs. Poems, a Novel, 
a Tragedy, &c. &c. 


ea 


Useful Economical Information, 


[From Eton’s Survey of the Turkifh 
Empire. ]} 


OTTON at Smyrna is dyed. 
with madder in the following 
manner: the cotton is boiled in 
mild alkali, and then in common 
olive oil; being cleaned, it will 
then take the madder dye: and this 
is the fine colour we see in Smyrna 
cotton-yarn. I have heard five 
thousand pounds was given, in 
England, tor this secret. 
L have seen practised a method of 
filtering water by ascension, which 
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is much superior to our filtering 
stones, or other methods by descent, 
in which, in time, particles of the 
stone, or the finer sand, make a 
passage along with the water. 

They make two wells, from five 
to ten feet, or any depth, at a small 
distance, which have a communi- 
cation at bottom. The separation 
must be of clay, well beaten, or of 
other substances impervious to wa- 
ter. The two wells are then filled 
with sand and gravel. The open- 
ing of that into which the water to 
ke filtered is to run, must be some- 
what higher than that into which 
the water is to ascend, and this 
must not have sand quite up to its 
brim, that there may be room for 
the filtered water, or it may, by a 
spout, run into a vessel placed for 
that purpose. The greater the dif- 
ference is between the height of the 
two wells, the faster the water will 
filter; but the less it is, the better, 
provided a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter be supplied by it. 

This may be practised ina cask, 
tub, jar, or other vessel. The water 
may be conveyed to the bottom by 
a pipe, the lower end having a 
spunge in it, or the pipe may be 
filled with coarse sand. 

It is evident that all such particles 
which, by their gravity, are carried 
down in filtration by descent, will 
not rise with the water in filtration 
by ascension. ‘This might be prac- 
tised on board ships at little ex- 
pense. 

The Arabians and the Turks 
have a preparation of milk, which 
has similar qualities to the kumiss* 
of the Kalmuks: by the first, it is 
called deban; by the Turks, yaourt. 

To make it, they put to new 
milk, made hot over the fire, some 
old leban, or yaourt. In a few 
hours, more or less, according to 
the temperature of the air, it be- 


comes curdled, of an uniform con; 
sistence, and a most pleasant acid; 
the cream is in great part separated, 
leaving the curd light and semi- 
transparent. The whey is much 
less subject to separate than in curds 
made with rennet with us, for the 
purpose of making cheese. 

Yaourt has this ‘singular quality; 


that left to stand, it becomes daily 


sourer, and, at last, dries without 
having entered into the putrid fer. 
mentation. In this state, it is pre- 
served in bags, and, in appearance, 
resembles pressed curds after they 
have been broken by the hand. 
This dry yaourt, mixed with wa 
ter, becomes a fine cooling food or 
drink, of excellent service in fevers 
of the inflammatory or putrid kind, 
It seems to have none of those qua- 
lities which make milk improper in 
fevers. Fresh yaourt isa greatarticle 
of food among the natives, and Eu- 
ropeans soon become fond of it. 

No other acid will make the 
same kind of curd: all that have 
been tried, after the acid fermenta- 
tion is over, become putrid. In 
Russia they put their milk in pots 
in an oven, and let it stand till it 
becomes sour, and this they use as 
an article of food in that state, or 
make cheese of it, but it has none 
of the qualities of yaourt, though, 
when it is new, it has much of the 
taste. Perhaps new milk curdled 
with sour milk, and that again used 
as a ferment, and the same process 
continued, might, in time, acquire 
the qualities of yaourt, which ne- 
ver can be made in Turkey with- 
out some old yaourt. 

They give no rational account 
how it was first made; some of 
them told me an angel taught Abra- 
ham how to make it, and others, 
that an angel brought a pot of it to 
Hagar, which was the first yaourt 
(or leban). 


* For the method of preparing kumifs, or koumifs, with its ufe in medicine, &¢ 


the New Annual Regifter for the year 1788, p. 133. 
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It merits attention as a delicious 
article of food, and as a medicine. 

The butter, which is mostly us- 
ed in Constantinople, comes from 
the Crim and the Kuban. They 
do not salt it, but melt it in large 
copper pans over a very slow fire, 
a scum off what rises; it will 

hen preserve sweet a long time if 
a butter was fresh when it was 
melted. We preserve butter most- 
ly by salting. I have had butter, 
which, when fresh, was melted and 
summed in the "Tartar manner, 
and then salted in our manner, 
which kept two years good and fine 
tasted. Washing does not so effec- 
tually free butter from the curd and 
buttermilk, which it is necessary 
to do, in order to preserve it, as 
boiling or melting; when, then, salt 
is added to prevent the pure buty- 
rous part from growing rancid, we 
certainly have the best process for 
preserving butter. The enelting 
or boiling, if done with care, d oes 
got discolour or injure the taste. 

To the lovers of coffee, a few 
remarks on the Turkish manner of 
making it, in the best way, may 
not be unacceptable. 

Coffee, to be good, must either 
be ground to an almost impalpable 
powder, or it must be pounded as 
the Turks do, in an iron mortar, 
with a heavy pestle. The Turks 
first put the coffee dry into the cof- 
fee-pot, and set it over a very slow 
fre, or embers, till it is warm, 
and sends forth a fragrant smell, 
shaking it often; then, from ano- 
ther pot, they pour on it boiling 
water (or rather water in which the 
grounds of the last made coffee had 
been boiled, and set to become 
Clear); they then hold it a little 
longer over the fire, till there is on 

's top a white froth like cream, 
but it must not boil, but only rise 
gently; it is then poured Dack- 
Wards and forwards two or three 
mes, from one pot into another, 
and it soon becomes clear; they, 
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however, often drink it quite thick. 
Some put in a Spoonful of cold 
water to make it clear sooner, or 
lay a cloth dipt in cold water on the 
top of the pot. 

The reason why our West-India 
coifee is not so good as the Yemen 
coffee is, that on account of the 
climate it is never suffered to hang 
on the trees till it is perfectly ripe; 
and in the voyage it acquires @ 
taste from the bad air in the hold 
of the ship. This may be reme- 
died in Italy, by exposing it to the 
sun two or three months: with us, 
boiling water should be poured on 
it, and let to stand till it is cold, 
then it must be washed with other 
cold water, and, lastly, dried in an 
oven. Thus prepared, it will be 
nearly as good as the best Turkey 
— Its should be roasted in an 
open earthen’or iron pan, and the 
slower it is roasted the better. As 
often as it crackles it must be taken 
off the fire. The Turks often 
roast it in a baker’s oven while it is 
heating. 

The preservation of yeast hav- 
ing been a subje€&t of much re- 
search in this country, the follows 
ing particulars may perhaps deserve 
atteution. On the coast of Persia 
my bread was made, in the English 
manner, of good wheat flower, and 
with the yeast generally used there. 
It is thus prepared: take a small 
tea-cup or wine-glass full of split or 
bruised pease, pour on it a pint of 
boiling water, and set the whole in 
a vessel all night on the hearth, or 
any other warm place; the water 
will have a froth on its top next 
morning, and will be good yeast. 
In this cold climate, es pecially ata 
Cold season, it should siand longer 
to ferment, perhaps twenty-four 
or forty- -eight hours, The above 
quantity made me as much bread 
as two sixpenny loaves, the quali- 
ty of which was very good and 
light. 
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Life of Godfred Augustus Burger. 
{From Annual Necrology.] 


HE pcet, says Burger, in one 

uf his prefaces, lays no claim 
in the scale of being to the rank of 
a sun; he iscontent witb the hum- 
bler, harmless, welcome offices of 
the zephyr. What, though he net- 
ther move the mills of manufac- 
ture, nor the ships of commerce, 
he may unfold the petals of the 
sweetest flowers, and kindle the 
flush of ripeness on the most 
delicious fruits; he may fan the 
brow of weary toil, or lap in Ely- 
sian airs the strolling enthusiast of 
nature. Well may he expect then 
at his tomb, the sigh cf regret, the 
cypress wreath of elegy, and the 
biographic memorial of posthu- 
mous admiration. 

Gouired Augustus was the se- 
cond child and only son of the Lu- 
theran minister, John Godfred Bur- 
ger, by his wite Gertrude Eliza- 
beth, whose maiden name was 
Baner. He was born in 1748, on 
new-year’s day, at Wolmerswende, 
in the German principality ot Hal- 
berstadt, and inherited, with the 
indolence of his father, the talents 
of his mother. His early progress 
was inconsiderable. At ten years 
of age he could barely read and 
write, But he had a good memory: 
he learned by heart, and repeated 
with ease, many of Luther’s hymns, 
and other pious fragments. He 
read the bible with delight; the 
historical books, the prophets, and 
psalins, and especially the apoca- 
lypse, were turned over by him 
daily with renewed pleasure. 

To these hymns of Luther he 
ascribed, in after life, the hint of 
that impressive popularity which 
charaéterised his ballads. He had 
always an ear for rhyme, and, 
while a boy, would indicate and 
blame the lines which had half a 
foot too much, or which were so 
constructed as to throw on distinét 
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svilables the ié?us of the scanner, 
and emphasis of the reader. By q 
kind of instinét he knew alreaily 
what interfered with effe. He 
loved to stroll alone about a wild 
unenciosed heath near his father’s 
home. He was ordered to carry a 
Latin grammar in his pocket, and 
to learn his declensions. ‘The first 
rudiments his mother attempted to 
teach him, 

He was next entrusted to the 
care of a neighbouring preacher, 
but so averse was he to this kind ot 
application, that after two vears he 
did not know his grammar, and 
was forced to withdraw as a dunce 
incapable of literary culture. 

In 1760, his grandfather put 
him toa boarding-school a: Ascher. 
sleben, under the rector Auerbach. 
Here young Burger learned some- 
thing, and exerted his talent for 
versification in a poem on the fire 
that happencd in the spring of 1764 
at Aschersicben, which advanta- 
geously displays both his metrical 
and pious turn of mind. An epi- 
gram on the usher’s bag-wig, which 
the poet’s school-fellows repeated 
with troublesome and _ seditious 
complacency, soon after occasion: 
ed his expuision as a ringleader in 
this petty insurrection against au- 
thority. 

He was next sent to the univer- 
sity of Hallé, to study theology. 
This was not the profession of his 
choice, but his choice of this pro- 
fession was the condition of his 
grand-father’s bounty. He accord- 
ingly went through the routine 
of instruétion, and once preached 
ina village near Hallé. 

But his acquaintance while at 
this college with Klotze, a man of 
literary attainments and free man- 
ners, brought on Burger a reputa- 
tion for libertinism, which, in the 
then state of Protestant Germanys 
was supposed incompatible with 
the pasioral office. Even his granc- 
tather thought it necessary he shou: 
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relingiish the holy profession for 
the study of the law, and, accord- 
ingly, consented to his removal to 
Gottingen for that purpose, in the 
easter term of 1768. ‘To jurispru- 
dence he applied with assiduity, and 
became well versed in the pandetts; 
but experience had taught him no 
discretion in respeét to his personal 
conduct. The lodgings which 
Klotze recommended, he took at 
Gottingen, and again ‘nade a noise 
by his dis ssoluteness, which provok- 
ed his grand-father to withdraw his 
patronage. Poor, and a rake, it 
was difhcult not to incur a style of 
living repulsive to mere acquaint- 
ance, and disgusting even to the 
tolerance of friendship.  Biester, 
Sprengel, and Boie, were among 
those friends who valued in Burger 

the good qualities which still re- 
mained to him, and who conferred 
on his adversity what it admitted of 
consolation. For Biester he was 
conceived to feel; to Boie he was 
thought to owe predilection. 

A humorous poetical epistle to 
Sprengel, requiring back a great 
coat left at his rooms, and the 
drinking song Herr Bacchus ist ein 
braver Mann, were then considered 
as indicating the natural line of 
pursuit for his literary talents. Pe- 
cuniary distress had made him sen- 
sible of the necessity of exertion; 
forthe fear of want is a stronger 
stimulus than the hope of remote 
advancement. 

It was now that he first read 
with ardour the ancient classics, 
and that he applied to the modern 
languages with assiduity. English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, all yield- 
td to his efforts. With Burger and 
his companions Shakespeare be- 
came so favourite av author, that 
they agreed, one April night, to 
have a frolic in honour of his birth- 
cay, at which, all the conversation 
should be conduéted in quotations 
from the English dramatist. Ba- 


ton Rielmansegge was their host, 
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and so glibly would his guests re- 
peat with Sir Toby, * “Art any 
thing but a steward? Dost thou 
think there shall be no more cakes 
and ale?” that by the hour of sepa- 
ration their turbulence drew the at- 
tention of the police, and they had 
to “rub their chain with crumbs.” 
f Das sie ihren Rausch auf dem Ca- 
reer ausschlafen mussten.] Burger 
delighted also in Spanish literature, 
and composed, in that language, an 
original story, which Boie still pos- 
Sesses. 

Gotter; a young man, formed 
by the study ‘of French models to 
a love of correét and polished ver- 
sification, came to Gottingen in 
1769, and associated with Burger 
and his friends. He had brought 
with him a Parisian almanack of 
the muses, and took pleasure in 

exhibiting those pencil-geraniums, 
with which the Gressets, the Dorats, 
and the Pezais, had stocked this an- 
nual anthology. To Gotter, Bur- 
ger attached himself greatly, and in 
his society certainly acquired consi- 
derable taste: in short, his natural 
tendency to the exorbitant; the ex- 
travagant, the eccentric, was some- 
what pruned away. They formed, 
in concert, a German almanack of 
the muses. Rastner, the epigram- 
matist, promise d then his assistance ; 

Boie was alert in his solicitations for 
contribution, and obtained, in a 
trip to Berlin, the avowed patronage 
of the German Horace, Ramler; a 
friend the more important, as he 
had access to the directories of pe- 
riodical criticism. Under such aus- 
pices, the almanack of the muses 
was not only likely to merit, but 

to obtain speedy popularity. It ace 
cordingly succeeded to admiration, 

and continued from 1770 to 1775, 

under the same management, with 

annually increasing reputation. 
Burger envied, as he says im some 
of his letters, the correctness and 
ease of his friend Gotter’s versifica- 
tion. ‘To him all he produced was 
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carried for criticism, and was at 
first sturdily defended against objec- 
tions, but much was always altered 
eventually, in deference to the judg- 
ment of the censor. Flushed with 
the glow of animation, Burger 
would ofien present his verses with 
the comic entreaty, for this once 
not to find any fault; yet he was 
best pleased with a captious com- 
mentary, which put every epithet 
to the torture. Thus he gradually 
accomplished himself in the e fine art 
de faire diftcileme nt des vers 

Throughout life he maintained 
that his reputation as a poet was far 
less a result of any unusual talent 
in him, than of the perpetual use of 
the file, meaning, by that, the ex- 
traordinary pains he bestowed on all 
his compositions. His best poems, 
he said, were precisely those which 
had cost him most labour. He 
would alter not merely words and 
lines, but left scarcely one vestige 
of his first composition. A trans- 
lation of the Hameau of Berna: ‘thy 
and another most masterly one of 
the Pervigiliam V eneris, were among 
the exercitations which Burger chro- 
nicled in the German muses’ alma- 
nack. The comic ballad Europa is 
also his, although the loose turn of 
the story occasioned him to sup- 
press his usual signature. 

In Germany it is not uncommon 
for polished families to bespeak a 
birth-day ode, an epithalami um, or 
an elegy, on those occasions which 
form a sort of epocha in the history 
of their existence. To the poet a 
pecuniary recompence is sent, and 
a splendid edition of his work is 
distributed among the friends of 
the house. ‘The notice which Bur- 
ger began to obtain occasioned 
many applications of this kind: 
and to him. it was convenient, by 
means like these, to repair his shat- 
tered finances. Several heirs of 
fortune, several happy mothers, 
have now the pleasure of boasting, 
my birth-day was sung,” or “ my 
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wedding was celebrated, by Bur. 
ger.” 

In 1771, Holty, the elegiac, and 
Voss, the bucolick poet; Miller, 

author of Sicgwart and Mariamne, 

a writer of ¢ great sensibility; and the 
two counts Stolberg, ot whom Fre- 
derick Leopold is the most known 
by poems, travels, and a romance 

called ** The Island,” came to Got- 
tingen, as yet * youths unknown 
to tame.”” They were soon attract. 
ed, by the natural magnetism of 
genius, within the circle which had 
assembled round Burger; and after 
his removal from Gottingen, in the 
following year, they continued to 
visit his rustic retreat. It was the 
influence of Boie which obtained 
for Burger, in 1772, a sort of stew- 
ardship of the manor of Alten Glei- 
chen, under the noble family of 
Uslar. ‘Fhe acceptance of the 
place occasioned a reconciliation 
between the poet and his grand: 
father, who was willing to encou- 
rage this symptom of economic 
care and returning prudence, by 
paying off the debts. incurred at 
Gottingen by his grand-son. 

Roie was absent. A- less faithful 
friend undertook the liquidation. 
Nearly seven hundred dollars of 
this advance passed into the hands, 
not of Burger’s creditors, but of a 
spendthrift associate. The student 
could not refund: the grand-father 
was inexorable; and Burger migrat- 
ed to his new residence, still en- 
cumbered with college debts, which 
for years disturbed his repose, but 
which his sloth could never sum 
mon the means of discharging. 

Here it was that Burger first met 
with Herder’s dissertation on the 
songs of rude nations, which drew 
his attention to the ballads of Eng: 
land, and with Percy’s Reliquesy 
which immediately became his ma- 
nual. These books decided for ever 
the character of his excellence. From 
a free translation of ** The Friar 0! 
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fof his diction is unrivalled ; 


and * The Child of Elle” (Die 
Entfubrung), aod from an imitation 
of Dryden’s Guiscardo and — 
munda (Lenardo and Blandine), | 
rapidly passed on to the production 
of ‘“ The Wild Huntsman,” ** The 
Parson’s Daughter,” and * Lenore.” 
The two latter are probably the 
finest ballads extant. No other min- 
strel Communicates to the reader an 
equal degree of interest and agita- 
tion: it is difficult to peruse them in 
the closet without breaking loose 
into pantomime. Nor is he less 
master of the more difficultly arous- 
able, rapid and impetuous move- 
ments of the soul, than of the ten- 
derer feelings of the heart. more eX- 
‘raordinary powers of language < 
founded on a rejection of the con- 
ventional phraseology of regular 
poetry, in javour of popular forms 
of expression, Caught by the listen- 
ing artist from the voice of asitated 
nature. Imitative harmony he pur- 
sues almost to excess: the onoma- 
‘eta is his prevailing figure: the 
interjection his favourite part of 
speech; arrangement, rhyme, sound, 
time, are always with him an echo 
tothe sense. “The hurr ying vigour 
yet is 
so natural, even in its su blimity, 

that his poetry is singularly fitted 
to become a national and popular 
song. “The Lenore was first com- 
municated to Eoie, who eagerly in- 
duced several of the Gottingen party 
toride with him to Alten Gleiche ni, 
and hear it. The etfect was pecu- 
arly great on the younger count 
tolberg, at the stanza, 


l\- 
i} 
ot 


“Anon, an iron-grated door 
ns Patt biggens on their view: 
“He crack’d his whip, and /mafh! in 
twain 
“ Bolt, bar, and portal flew.” 


Fre derick Leopold, on hearing 
these lines, started trom his seat in 
al agony of rapturous terror. 

Ne car two years were passed lone- 
somely by Burger in his rural sta- 
tion, but they were the two years 
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of his life the most valuable to the 
public. He reinte, in Septem- 
ber, 1774, a farmer’s 
the neighbourhood, - name Nie- 
dock, whose devoted, whose he- 
roic attachment to him, was never 
more conspicuous than in moments 
of the most untoward adversity. 
Jn the village Woilmershausen he 
hired the snug cottage to which he 
conduéted his bride "An old school- 
fellow, Gockingy went to visit 
him there on fis marriage, and re- 
newed an intimacy which suffered 
no subsequent interruption. 
Financial difficulties were pro- 
bably the cause which, in 1776, 
aroused Burger to pul blish, in the 
German Maseun, t then a magazine 
of some celebrity, proposals for an 
lansdic version of the Iliad. The 
annexed specimens were distin- 
eiished for a more than Homeric 
rapidity of diction, and for an ab- 
sence of stateliness, less unfaithful 
than the euphemism of Pope, and 
more attaching than the solemnity 
of Cowper. But as the younger 
count Stolberg had also made some 
progress in the same enterprize; as 
his specimens, more dextrously cho- 
sen, divided, at least, the suffrage of 
critics, and possessed the advantage 
of copying the hexametrical lines 
of the original ; as his ind lustry 
speedily out ch pped the short fits of 
Purger’ s appl lication, and soon com- 
pleted the publicati ion of the Iliad, 
this enterprize was akandoned with 
out advantage to his fortune or his 
fame, after hi aving extended beyond 
six books. ‘The Epistle of Defiance, 
addressed, on the occasion, to Stol- 
berg, is one of the most spirited of 
Burger’s smaller poems. 
His next literary undertaking wa 
a translation of Macbeth, broug ht 
out at Hamburgh for the ber nefit of 
Schroder, an artist-actor, who ex- 
celled in personating the heroes of 
Shakespeare. ‘This translation, al-~ 
though too much abridged, and ir 
the witch scenes too low, Is, in 
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some respects, superior to the ori- 
ginal. The character of Banquo 
has acquired more consequence, by 
the introduction of a good soliloquy 
at the beginning of the second act. 
Of the third aét the third scene is 
omitted, the murder of Banquo be- 
ing made known from the narration 
of the murderer in the next. In 
like manner the second scene of 
the fourth act is curtailed; the dis- 
gusting butchery of Macduff’s child 
being far more pathetically stated 
by Rosse afterwards. The fourth 
scene of the fifth aét is also with 
propriety omitted; as the removal 
of Birnam wood is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the narrative of the 
scout. 

The father-in-law of Burger died 
in 1777. In consequence of this 
event, an intricate and inconveni- 
ent executorship devolved on the 
poet. A law-suit, which it obliged 
him to conduét, displayed, indeed, 
his professional qualifications, but 
absorbed his leisure in vexatious 
frivolities. The inheritance to 
which he acceded did not much 
improve his circumstances; which 
an increasing family rendered daily 
more insufficient. 

In 1778 he undertook the ex- 
clusive compilation of the Gottin- 
gen almanack of the muses (while 
Gockingk and Voss established a 
new one at Hamburgh), and assisted 
also in other periodical publications. 
The wages of authorship no where 
form an adequate resource, if a li- 
beral maintenance be the object. 
There is, however, a pleasure in 
composition, there is a pleasure in 
praise, there is a pleasure, even 
when unknown, in contributing 
to tincture the general flow of opi- 
nion: these constitute the chief re- 
wards; for, as a necessary Civision 
of human labour, it js certainly un- 
derpaid. Burger found itso; and, 
in 1780, forsook the muses for 
Pan, and applied to the rural gods 
for a maintenance refused him by 


the Nine. The farm he hired was 
situate in Appenrode. An addi. 
tional motive to this determination 
was, perhaps, that the accounts of 
his stewardship were negligently 
managed ; and that something, very 
like a formal charge of peculation, 
had been made against him to the 
lords of Uslar. ‘This accusation, 
indeed, Burger repelled; but his 
carelessness made his resignation a 
duty, and it was accepted with rea- 
diness, 

In 1784 his wife died. His farm 
appeared unproductive, probably 
because it was abandoned to the 
management of servants; and he 
once more removed, with his chil- 
dren, to Gottingen, where he sub- 
sisted partly by writing, and partly 
by private tuition. He read lec- 
tures there on the German stvle and 
the theory of taste; and, after five 

years residence, obtained a profes« 
sorship. 

As soon, or, perhaps, rather soon- 
er than his circumstances properly 
permitted, he became united to his 
former wife’s younger sister, the 
so often celebrated ** Molly” of his 
love-songs. During her short stay 
with him she was the darling of his 
affeétions;. but she died in child- 
bed of -her first daughter, the very 
year in which she married. His 
children, after this catastrophe, were 
dispersed among different relatives. 

Burger undertook, in 1787, to 
lef&ture on the critical philosophy of 
Kant, and his course was much at- 
tended. In this year the jubilee of 
the foundation of the Gottingen 
university was celebrated. Two 
poems were dedicated by him to 
the occasion, and the grateful col- 
lege conferred, in return, a do¢tor’s 
degree. In November, 1789, he 
became professor of philosophy. 

About this time an anonymous 
poem arrived from Stutgard, in 
which the author, who was a female, 
professed to have attached herself 
to Burger, from the perusal of his 
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heart-felt poems; and with a liberal 
zeal, by way of recompe: ice, of- 
fercd bim ber hand in marriage. 
Tne verses were well turned, and 
higuiv complimentary; and there 
was an interesting singularit y in 
their heroic cast of sentiment. Bur- 
ger crew up a very gallant reply, 
and printed both the “poems in the 
alimanack of the muses. Intima- 
tions now came in whispers, that 
the lines were intended for the indi- 
vidual, not for the public. 
set off for Stutgard. The syren 
pleased not only when she sang; and 
Burger married her immediately. 

It is melancholy to relate, that 
this truly poetical union afforded no 
source of happiness to the husband; 
and that, in 1792, after little more 
than three years cohabitation, a se- 
paration was accomplished, by ap- 
plication to a court of justice. Dur- 
ing this unfortunate conneétion Bur- 
ger was assailed with a deep hoarse- 
ness, which he never overcame, 
and which unfitted him for leétur- 
wg. This reduced him once more 
to dependance on the booksellers 
for subsistence. A pulmonary dis- 
ease was, in the meantime, making 
arapid progress: it affected his spi- 
tits less than his health; but it 
snatched him, in June, 1794, from 
a country which he had illustrated, 
at the age of forty-six years and five 
Inonths. 

His physician, Dr. Jager, and 
his friend, the benevolent Reinhard, 
tne attendants of his last moments, 
accepted the care of his four surviv- 
ing children. His property wa 
ound insufficient for the payment 
of his debts. A monument has 
been erected to his memory, by vo- 
luntary subscription, in a garden 
at Gottingen, where he commonly 
walked. 

His works consist of 

Anthia and Abrokomas, translat- 
¢éd from Xenophon of Ephesus. 

Poems. Vol. I. 1778. Vol. JI. 
478g. 
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Macbeth, altered from Shakes- 
peare. 

Munchausen’s Travels. 

Miscellaneous Works, two vo- 
lumes, containing the six first books 
of the Iliad, some prose versions 
from Ossian, and the papers insert- 
ed in various magazines, of which 
the philological (Hubernus Redivi- 
vus), and the political (Die Repub- 
lic Engiand), are calculated to ex- 
cite some Curiosity. 


————- 


Memoirs of the late Duc de Biron. 
{From the (London) Monthly Magazine. ] 


ERHAPS, in the pages of bio- 
graphy, there never has yet 
appeared a more romantic or ami- 
able character than that which was 
exhibited by this unfortunate noble- 
man. Born to the possession of 
illustrious rank, and educated in the 
most polished court of Europe; the 
idol of its women, the example for 
its men; it is not singular that his 
mind should have been strongly 
tinctured with a taste for chivalry. 
Early in life the Duc de Biron 
conceived a marked predilection in 


favour of the English nation; every 
subordinate sensation, originating 


in self-love, or springing from the 
contracted source of national pre- 
judice, was beneath the dignity and 
ingenuousness of his mind. He 
was an observer of nature; he 
traced the progress of her influence 
on the human heart, and he dis- 
covered that its expansion is always 
proportionate to the liberty it pos- 
sesses of exercising its noblest ener- 
gies. France was then in a state of 
degrading subjection; England was 
the favoured seat of freedom. The 
duke being, at that period, less af- 
fluent than noble, less economical 
than generous, about five and twen- 
ty years ago established his resi- 
dence in this country. 
He chose hisabode in St. Alban’s~- 
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street, Pall-mall; where he very 
speedily adopted both private man- 
ners and public opinions complete- 
ly English. He consequently en- 
larged the scale of his acquaintance, 
and became so popular, that his so- 
ciety was courted, not only in the 
most illustrious, but in the most 
enlightened circles. 

This nobleman then borg the 
title of Duke de Lauzun. His per- 
son was manly and prepossessing; 
his countenance pleasing and be- 
nignant; his conversation lively, 
interesting, and well informed; and 
his temper so irresistibly fascinating, 
that he seldom was known to lose 
the affections of those with whom 
he had once lived on terms of socia- 
bility. 

Lauzun was an admirer of lite- 
rature and the fine arts; he wrote 
with elegance and feeling on sub- 
jects wherein the heart was his 
monitor; and with classical pro- 
priety when matters of worldly im- 
port formed the tenour of his letters. 
If he evinced a fault, or rather a 
defeét of nature, it was that of a 
portion of vanity, which sometimes 
contributed to diffuse a shade over 
the brighter features of his charac- 
ter. But his excessive sensibility, 
united toa fervid imagination, pro- 
bably led him beyond the bounda- 
ries of judgment, and awakened in 
his mind a spirit little less vivid 
than that of the most romantic he- 
roes of antiquity. 

During his residence in England, 
he became enamoured of a lady, at 
that time one of the most beautiful 
in the courtly circle. Unfortu- 
nately, she was married. Lauzun, 
with a spirit of gallantry refined by 
an enthusiastic sense of honour, 
worshipped the object of his idola- 
try in silent regret. Burt love is 
lynx-eyed; and the accomplished 
victor sanctioned a pure and sacred 
intercourse of soul, Eich, by turns, 
ameliorated and embittered the des- 
tiny of her adorer. 





Few men are capable of enter. 
taining, and still fewer. women of 
inspiring, a passion which reason 
and refinement have power to divest 
of its grosser propensities. But 
Lauzun was not commonly organ. 
ized; he was an enthusiast of every 
thing estimable in the softer sex, 
and an example of all that was dig- 
nifed in his own. Every thing 
that we read of in romance, falls 
short of the ardour which actuated 
his mind when it once became in- 
fluenced by a beloved object. 

After many months had passed 
away in this Platonic attachment, 
some untoward Circumstances pro- 
duced a sudden separation; circum- 
stances no less agonizing to Lau- 
zun’s heart, than unexpected in 
the fashionable circles. The con- 
sequence was, the lady’s immedi- 

ately quitting the metropolis, and 
fixing her retirement in the wilds of 
a sister kingdom. 

Lauzun’s despair was undescrib- 
able! He experienced ali the mise- 
ries of that gloomy vacuum whick 
succeeds the interest of a warm and 
generous passion. He resigned 
himself, for a time, to the excess of 
melancholy; and, after vainly en- 
jleavouring to shake off the spell, 
which seemed to fasten on his facul- 
ties, devoted to regrets the most 
poignant, to sensations the most af- 
flicting, he again repaired to his 
native country. There he con- 
tinued to reside under the imme- 
diate protection of his venerable 
uncle, then Duc de Biron, whose 
fortune and title he afterwards in- 
herited. 

Lauzun was the darling of socie- 
ty, the ornament of the French 
court, and the distinguished fa- 
vourite of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette. But let it not be sup- 
posed that the kindness shewn to- 
wards this amiable nobleman ori- 
ginated in any motive but a liberal 
desire to patronize and to promote 
superior qualifications. Lauzun 
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was a soldier, as well as an accom- 
plished gentleman; he was no less 
enterprising than polished; no less 
enlightened than liberal. Antoi- 
nette, amidst all the errors that, per- 
haps, malice has ascribed to her, 
knew how to discriminate with 
judgment, while she rewarded with 
munificence. 

During the early periods of the 
American war, Lauzun was prevail- 
ed upon, by family influence, to 
form a matrimonial alliance. In- 
terest was the unsteady basis on 
which a soul, replete with all the 
sensibilities of refinement, was com- 
pelled to build its fabric of domestic 
happiness. His relatives urged the 
union, as both honourable and lu- 
crative; and Lauzun being, at that 
time, less opulent than high born; 
more pliant than provident of his 
own felicity; repeatedly solicited 
by his uncle, whose influence was 
boundless, and whom he loved 
with the affection of a son, he at 
last consented. Even at this in- 
teresting and important epocha of 
human existence, Lauzun was too 
brilliantly enlightened to admit the 
very shadow of deception. The 
day previous to his marriage, he 
candidly avowed the real state of 
his heart, and confessed, without 
reserve, that the bonds of hanour, 
the chain of family conneétion, and 
the policy of convenience, not the 
softer fetters of affection, would 
unite them. 

Superior minds will condemn the 
plea of such an union; and refined 
natures will shudder at such a sordid 
sacrifice; but marriages of this kind 
were perpetually solemnized in 
France; and very frequently such 
contracts were ratified by parents, 
even before the contracted parties 
were personally known to each 
other. This was not one of the 
least violations of liberty which 
operated powerfully in promoting, 
and, at length, in accomplishing, the 


French revolution, 
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The Dutchesse was remarkably 
deficient in personal graces; though 
nature had bestowed on her the 
powers of receiving a considerable 
degree of mental cultivation. The 
avowed indifference which subsist- 
ed between ther, naturally pro- 
duced a languor of mind, which 
was wholly inimical to domestic 
happiness: mutual negleét soon 
gave birth to mutual disgust: and, 
after a few months had tediously 
elapsed in a series of constrained 
civilities, they parted. 

Shortly after their separation, 
Lauzun was ordered, with his regi- 
ment, to America. It was now that 
the ardour of his soul blazed forth 
unstifled: he panted for glory; he 
sighed for military distinction; he 
was eager to entwine the laurel of 
victory with the insignia of nobility. 
But Lauzun was destined through 
life to be the vassal of his sensibility ; 
and the more delicate, the more 
refined passions of his heart perpe- 
tually interrupted his progress to- 
wards fame. 

While he was preparing to em- 
bark for America, intelligence 
reached him that the lady for whom 
he had once cherished the most ar- 
dent affeétion, was, at that mo- 
ment, exposed to some .pecuniary 
difficulties, and labouting /under 
the anxiety of negleét, even from 
those in whom she had reposed un- 
bounded confidence. ‘The suscep- 
tibility of Lauzun’s heart could not 
calmly endure the inquietude occa- 
sioned by such events; therefore, 
after obtaining leave of absence for 
a short interval, he colleéted the 
remnants of his pecuniary resources, 
enclosed the sum in a small fort-folio 
and, on a post-horse, unattended, 
set out from Paris. Thus did he 
travel many hundred miles, with 
little corporeal and still less mental 
rest, till he arrived at the abode of 
the fair recluse. It was in the 
dreary season of the year; the situ- 
ation wild and barren; and nothing 
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less eccentric than the feelings of 
such acharacter, could have prompt- 
ed or performed so romantic an ex- 
pedition. 

He was immediately admitted; 
he tound the lady alone; he had 
not power to utter a syllable; but, 
after placing the port-folio on a 
table which stood before her, he 
quitted the room, re-mounted his 
horse, and re-measured back his 
route towards Paris; shortly after 
he embarked for America, where, 
by his gallant conduct, he soon be- 
came highly distinguished. He'was 
the friend of the Marquis de la 
Fayette; and he also enjoyed the 
esteem even of his military adver- 
saries, among whom may be named 
the Earl of Moira, then Lord Raw- 
don; a man no less distinguished 
for valour than for virtue, for poli- 
tical knowledge than for genuine 
philanthropy ! 

When York-Town was surren- 
dered by the Engtish, Lauzun was 
dispatched to the court of Versailles 
with the important tidings. On 
his arrival at Paris, he was received 


with acclamations of transport; the 


messenger of conquest, the har- 
binger of that peace which was, in 
a great degree, accelerated by this 
important capitulation. The me- 
tropolis of France now became a 
scene of the most brilliant festivity. 
Versailles was the temple of delight; 
and Lauzun was the idol of the day 
His name was re-echoed by ail 
ranks of people; and the surrender 
of York-Town was considered as 
the most. promising event which 
had been recorded oun the annals of 
the American war. Butthe French 
cople, particularly those who were 
linded by courtly splendour, did 
not foresee that those who, by their 
valour, had contributed towards the 
establishment of liberty in America, 
would searcely permit the ardent 
effects which it produced to lie dor- 
mant in their bosoms. 
The Duc de Lauzun, at this pe- 


riod, possessed a small vifla at Mone 
rouge, in the vicinity of Paris, Ir 
was completely fit ted up after the 
English fashion: all the domestics, 
excepting one or two, were of this 
country, and even his table was ar- 
ranged after the manner of the 
English. This retreat was the 
scene of rational festivity, very un- 
like the temples of some illustrious 
personages, who dedicated their 
villas to the most profligate debase- 
ment. 

The late Duke of Orleans, then 
Duc de Chartres, followed the ex- 
ample of Lauzun; and the fairy 
palace of Mouceau was inhabited 
by English domestics. There Eng- 
lish liberty was enthusiastically ex- 
tolled; and French despotism daily 
discussed without reserve; till a2 
spirit of reform, and a glow of 
newly awakened independence, 
fastened on every mind among the 
inferior classes cf society: 

Shortly after the commencement 
ofthe revolution, the subjeét of these 
pages, then Duc de Biron, having 
succeeded his wncle in fortune and 
title, set out for England. His 
personal attachment to the Queen, 
in a great degree, kept down the 
spirit of republican ardour, and 
suppressed that active zeal which 
would otherwise have influenced 
his conduét in the cause of freedom. 
Biron was the very soul of chivalry. 
The Queen of France was beautiful, 
and persecuted. The event of his 
departure terminated unfortunately. 
Biron’s resources were locked up 
by the strong hand of anarchy: he 
had many debts in England: his 
creditors, either under the supposi- 
tion that he was become opulent, 
by the death of his uncle, or that 
he would shortly be exposed to in- 
digence by the convulsions of poli- 
tical changes, arrested him; and he 
was, for several weeks, confined in 
the house of a sheriff’s officer. 

It was there that the enterprizing 
soul of Biron indulged in the vary- 
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jng emotions which his chequered 
destiny gave birth to; and, while 
his bosom glowed with the enthu- 
siasm of liberty, it also ached under 
the severe humiliations of a con- 
strained captivity. 

Inthis distressing embarrassment, 
the Earl of Moira, whose mind and 
whose conduét do honour to human 
nature, received intimation of the 
Duke’s confinement; and, by his 
interference and friendship, Biron 
was liberated. But the power of 
legal prosecution had only augment- 
ed the enthusiasm of freedom; and 
he returned to Paris to unite with 
tlle most popular leaders of the re- 
volution. 

There he renewed his friendship 
with the Duke of Orleans, who had 
assumed the title of Egalité; and, 
by his influence, was prevailed on 
to take the command of the army 
of La Vendée. Whether Biron 
felt the dreadful effeéts of anarchy, 
while he hourly received accounts 
of massacres and horrors; or whe- 
ther the sufferings of the ill-fated 
and persecuted Marie Antoinette 
impressed his sensible and philan- 
thropic mind, is not clearly ascer- 
tained; but he certainly evinced an 
inactivity of soul, which terminated 
in his destruction. He was recalled 
to Paris, deprived of the rank which 
he held in the army, imprisoned, 
and executed ! 

Here let the sensible reader be- 
stow a tear, while reflection shews 
the progress of Biron’s fall from 
power to degradation; from the 
most splendid altitudes of fame and 
fortune, to the gloomy platform of 
the guillotine! and, while memory 
transcribes his many virtues, his 
gallant aétions, his amiable sensi- 
bility, and his romantic enthusiasm 
on the page of Time, let Pity efface, 
with her spontaneous tears, the 
frailties of human nature, and the 
last sad close of his unfortunate 
Cestiny. 
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On the Mode of Travelling in Africa, 


(From Browne’s Travels in Africa, Egypt, 
and Syria.] 


NE mode of travelling, with 
small variations, obtains thro’ 
all the north of Africa. I mean by 
caravans (from aru, to wander 
from place to place). When the 
inhabitants have occasion to pass 
the boundaries of their respective 
States, they form themselves into 2 
larger or smaller body, united un- 
der one head. Their association is 
produced by considerations of mu- 
tual convenience and security, as 
even the most easy and safest of the 
roads they are to pass, would yet 
be difficult and dangerous for a 
single traveller. 

Three distant caravans are em- 
ployed in bringing slaves and other 
commodities trom the interior of 
Africa to Kahira (Cairo). One of 
them comes straight from Murzuk, 
the capital of Fezzan, another from 
Sennaar, and the third from Fir. 
They do not arrive at fixed periods, 
but after a greater or less interval, 
according to the success they may 
have had in procuring slaves, and 
such other articles as are fitted to the 
market, the orders of their respec- 
tive rulers, and various other acci- 
dental circumstances. 

The Fezzan caravan is under the 
best regulations. The merchants 
from that place employ about fifty 
days in their passage from Murzuk 
to Kahira; which city they as often 
as possible contrive to reach a little 
before the commencement of Ra- 
madan, that such as find themselves 
inclined to perform the pilgrimage 
may be prepared to accompany the 
Einir of Misr. The sale of their 
goods seldom employs them in the 
city much more than two months; 
after the expiration of which, those 
who have no design of visiting 
Mecca, return to their native coun 
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try. The arrival of this caravan 
is generally annual. 

"The other two are ex tremely va- 
rious in their motions; sometimes 
not appearing in Kgypt for the 
space of two, or even three years 
sometimes two or more dis tinét 
caravans arriving in the same year. 
The perpetua I changes in ee r se- 
veral governments, and the caprices 
of their despots, are, in a great de- 
gree, the occasion of this irregu- 
larity. ‘The road,. also, between 
these two places and Kahira, is 
often infested by bodies of inde- 
pendent Arabs, as that of Sennaar, 
by the Ababdé and Shaikic, and that 
of Fur by the Cubba-Beesh and 
Bedeiat: the latter is, however, for 
the most part, much safer than the 
jormer. The departure of a cara- 

van from Dar-Fur, forms an im- 
portant event. It engages the at- 
tention of the whole country for a 
time, and even serves as a kind of 
chronological epocha. 

The period of their arrival in 
Kahira is as uncertain as that of 
their departure; for they travel in- 
differently either in winter or sum- 
mer. The journey from Asstian 
to Sennaar, requires much less time 
than that from Assiut to Dar-Fur. 

Many obstacles éxist to the erec- 
tion of any permanent marks by 
which the roads of the desert might 
be distinguished. Yet I have ob- 
served that the people of our cara- 
van, in such places as afforded 
stones for the purpose, used to col- 
lect four or five large ones, thus 
raising small heaps at proper dis- 
tances from each other. ‘This af- 
fords them some satisfaction at their 
return; but in many places, where 
the sand is loose and deep, it be- 
comes impracticable. They are 
then obliged to rely on the faci ility 
acquired by habit, of distinguish- 
ing the outline and cha adteris tic 
features of certain rocks, as they are 
perfcAly ignorant of the compass, 
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and very little informed as to tii+ 
Though the names of 


fixed stars. 
the constellations be little known to 
them, yet they distinguish such as 
may guide them in their course 
during the night. With all these 
aids , ho: wever, their deviations from 
he ‘true line are not infrequent, 
Vhree times, in the course of our 
journey, the whole caravan was 
quite at a loss for the road, though 
some of the members of it had made 
ten or twelve different journies to 
and from Dar-Fur: During the 
whole of my route, I had reason to 
suspect that the accounts in books 

of travels, which have generated 
such terrific notions of the moving 
sands of Africa, are greatly exag- 
perases, Winle we remained at 

Lieghea, indeed, a violent gale 

sprang ‘from the north-west, and 
raised a cloud of sand. At that 
ne I placed a weoden bowl, capa- 
ale of containing about two gallons, 
in the open air. Thirty minutes 
had elapsed when it appeared com- 
pletely filled with sand. Ourcom- 
panions, indeed, atfeéted to relate 
various stories of caravans that had 
been overwhelmed; but, as neither 
time nor place were adduced, it 
would seem not unreasonable to 
doubt the truth of the assertion. 

If caravans have been thus buried 
on their road, it oe be presumed 
that accident can only have hap- 
pened after they have been deprived 
of the power of moving, by the in- 
fluence of a hot wind, want of wa- 
ter, and other causes. A number 
of men, and other animals, found 
dead, and covered with sand, would 
be sufficient ground for succeeding 
native travellers to believe, as they 
are strangers to ratiocination, a 

hough not ent irely persuaded, t 
rele ite, as they delight 1p the mar- 
vellous, that the pers ons they had 
found had been overwhelmed on 
heir march; when, in faé, this 
accumulation had not happened til 
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ficy wi ere alre Lady dead, But t) *l- 
haps the matter scarcely merits this 
discussion. 


yor WwnaNne c soe 
Qur company consi 


hive nundreaG canieils. This exceeds 


the number usually employed by 
the Jelabs on their return from 
Egypt, which is often not moi: 
than two hundred. In passing 
from Dar-Fur to Egypt, they es- 
teem two thousand camels, and a 
thousand head of slaves, a large 
caravan. Of persons of other coun- 
triess but particularly Egyptians, 
trading for themselves, there were 
not more than fifty f including five 
‘six Coptic christians, whose ad: 
miuttance in Dar- 


so 
F ‘ t e€ monarch 
of that country has since forbidden. 
Several of this number were Mug- 
grebines, or Occidental Arabs; tiic 
remainder, amounting to one hun- 
dred and fiity, or two hundred, in- 

uding the chabir, or eader, © were 
subjeéts of Fur. Few particulars 
of other caravaus are known to me 
Dut by report. 

The Arabs and Jelabs find the 
camel too indispensable to their 
long and fatiguing voyages, not to 
€ nploy mu h care in now ‘is! 
him a WS sh ‘fh of the land, as ia - 
usively the bearer of 
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fes him for accidental losses, and 
yet leas nim a ya uner? But if 
thi Dat! atand enduring alil imal be 
thus rendered subservient to their 


wants or tlicir avarice, he is not at 
aCast tortured tor their 
Horses are very lit 
Falet oh oe diametainad 
felabs. They generaily 
? > | > bo . ¢ . 
themselves with Egvptian asses, 
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these voyages 
too Eenornious not ” AUP ITic ent thei: 
profits by all possible economy. 
Phe provisions they useare scanty 
and indifferent, and by no mean: 

testify a for the necessi- 
ties of the sick, or for the procras~ 
tination of the voyage by those in- 
numerable accidents that may befal 
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L did not observe that any of 
them: were furnished with dried 
meat, as is comimon with the Fez- 
zanners. Rut few used coffee and 
rest contented 


tobacco, and the 


themselves with a leathern bag of 
4 


4 _ ntl Cheon aban ,e74 
flour, another of bread baked hard, 


a Jeathern vessel of hone ey or treacle, 
and another of butter. ‘The quan- 
tity of each was regulated by the 
niumber of pe ‘rsons, and seldoin exe 
ceeded what was absolu itely necese- 
sary. 

in travelling from Dar-Fur to 
livypt, is much in 
use, especially for the slaves, which 
Eeypt itself does not att rd, or pro 
duces in no quantity. The grain 
chiefly in tise Abt ee the Furians, 
small kasso’, called among 
them dake (1 millet). Of this, after 
it has been coarse y ground, they 
take a quantity, and, having caused 
it to undergo a slight fermentation, 
make a kind ot paste. ‘his will 
keep along time; and, when about 
to be used, water is added to it: if 
pr operly made, it becomes a toler- 
ably palate biefood. Butthe natives 
are not very delicate. 

From its acidity, the ad esteem ita 
preventative of thirst. The fer- 
mentation gives it alsoa astight power 
of inebri: ting, and it has a narcotic 
tendency. ‘lhe substance so pre- 
pared is called gizseta, ‘The want 
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of materials for fire on the road, 
prevents the use of rice, and other 
articles that would require cookery. 

Experienced travellers, among 
every ten camels laden with mer- 
chandize, charge one with beans, 
and straw, chopped small, which, 
sparingly given, serves them during 
the greater part of the voyage. 
Those with whom I travelled, were 
not so provided ; these articles being 
then very dear in Egypt; and, in 
consequence, numbers of camels 
perished. In coming from Dar- 
Fur, they use for the same purpose 
the dokn, and coarse hay of th 
country, but nor altogether with 
the same salutary effect. 

The water, on leaving Egypt, is 
commonly conveyed in goat-skins, 
artificially prepared: but no skill 
can entirely prevent evaporation. 
On their march from Soudan to 
Egypt, the Jelabs oftener use ox 
hides, formed into capacious sacks, 
and properly seasoned with tar or 
oil. A pair of these is a camel’s 
load. They keep the water in a 
better state for drinking than the 

smaller; and these sacks are sold to 
great advantage throughout Egypt, 
a pair of the best kind being some- 
times worth thirty pilasters. 

They are’ the common instru- 
ments for conveying water from the 
river to different parts of each town. 
The camels are not allowed to par- 
take of this store, which, after all 
the care that can be taken of it, is 
often very nauseous, from the tar, 
the mud which accompanies the 
water in drawing, heat, &c. 

Six of the smaller skins, or two 
of the larger, are generally esteemed 
sufficient for four persons for as 
many days. 
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Crea Method of preventi mg i the disa- 
greeable ‘Smell of Piivies. 


N some houses, privies, when 
badly placed and ill taken care 
ot, diffuse an odour as inconvenient 
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as unhealthful; but the means of 
remedying this evil is exceedingly 
easy. Ifa certain quantity of milk 
of lime (water in which lime has 
been dissolved, and whitened by the 
fine particles of that substance) be 
mixed with the ley of ashes, or 
soapy water that has been used for 
w ashing, be thrown into the sink 
of the privy, it will destroy the of- 
fensive smell. By these means, for 
the value of a few pence, any col- 
lection of filth whatever may be 
neutralized. By the same process, 
conveniences for sick persons may 
be kept in their apartments. No- 
thing is necessary, but to have a 
tub covered with a board as a seat: 
five or six pounds of quick-lime, 
a small quantity of ashes, and two 
buckets of water thrown into the 
tub, will prevent any disagreeable 
odour. 

It may readily be conceived that 
the same process may be employed 
in regard toa night-chair. The fe- 
cal matter, after being thus nev- 


tralized, is an excellent manure for 
land. 


+ eg a 


Parallel between the Merits of La- 
voisier and Doétor Priestley. 


[From Hutchinfon’s Biographia Medica.] 


LAVOISIER established 
e aschool of chemistry in the 
year 1776, which continued to 
flourish till 1792: in this school, 
many important discoveries were 
made, and many happy changes in 
the ground of chemical science 
were carried into effect. Such were 
the means by which this eminent 
philosopher endeavoured to establish 
a new chemical doétrine, the merit 
of which belongs exclusively to 
himself 
Forty memoirs were successively 
read in the meetings of the academy 
of sciences, from the year 1773 to 
the year 1793, and are inserted ia 
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the twenty volumes which corres- 
pond with thes se years. ‘The essays 
present to those who study chemi- 
cal history, even in that short pe- 
riod of his glory, a series of disco- 
veries and results on all the import- 

ant phenomena cf chemistry, on 
the analysis of atmospheric air, on 
the formation and fixation of elastic 
fluids, on the properties of the 
matter of heat, on the composition 
of acids, on the decomposition of 
water, on the solution of metals, on 
vegetation, fermentation, and ani- 
malization. All the discoveries 
and faéts contained in the memoirs 
ot Lavoisier, constitute a whole 
work, so well connected, such a 
natural concatenation of ideas and 
phenomena, that it Is impossible 
not to acknowledge the greatest fer- 
tility of genius. 

Those learned men who searched 
after truth, and were zealously em- 
ployed in the study of nature, con- 
vinced of the reality of the facts 
which he constantly offered them, 
submitted to his demonstrations, 
adopted the fundamental principles 
of his doétrine, and united with 
him, in the year 1784, to make its 
foundation more solid, and to ren- 
der the edifice of the pneumatic 
theory durable and permanent. 

M. Lavoisier, supported by the 
union of the most distinguished 
French chemists, resolved to colleét 
into one focus, all the new facts 
which he had elucidated separately. 
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He accordingly made a methodical 
arrangement, and formed some new 
chemical principles, which he pub- 
lished in the year 1789. In this 
last work are amassed all the dise 
coveries which he made during a 
period of twenty years. In all his 
productions, he observes a regular 
and methodical order. Among his 
numerous essays, may be traced a 
continued series of wonderful in- 
dustry, the same accuracy of de- 
scription, the same proofs of innate 
genius. Inthe worksof Dr. Priest- 
ley, a multitude of experiments and 
discoveries are every where pre- 
sented: we are astonished with the 
number and diversity of apparently 
new facts; but we are, at the same 
time, struck with their incoherence, 
opposition, and contradiction: we 
vainly endeavour to arrange into 
any order so many ditferent results 
atrd scattered ideas. Lavoisier con- 
duéts us ina straight and easy path, 
where our steps are sure and certain, 
Priestley opens to our view a thous 
sand new tracts, but without any 
communication, without enabling 
us to see where we are to begin, 
and where to end. The works of 
Lavoisier are as a skein of silk, 
formed by a single thread, and easy 
to be wound and collected: those 
of Priestley represent a clew com- 
posed of a number of threads, dif- 
fering in strength and extent, and 
which are liable to be broken every 
moment, 
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MISCELL. ANEOU: 


ARTICLES O 


OF LITERARY AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL IN TELL IGENCE. 


—— ite 


DomEsTIC. 


R. Thomas Dobfon has publifhed 
the firft part of the firft volume of 
the fupplement to the Enc yclopadia. 

Poems, by Samuel Low, vol. i. have 
juk iffued from the prefs of Mefirs. 
T. and J. Swords. 

Mr. Jefferfon has publifhed an Appen- 
dix to his Notes on Virginia, in which 
the ftatement made relative to the mur- 
der of Logan’s family by Crefap, is fup- 
ported by a variety of evidence. 

The 4th Number of the Medical Re- 
pofitory, conducted by Mefirs. Mitchiil 
and Miller, which completes the third 
volume of that ufeful work, has juft been 
publifhed. 





FOREIGN. 


A VERY interefting Tour throu 

' Greece, in the years 1797 and one, 
has juft made its wage ake at Paris. It 
was undertaken by Stephenopoli, the 
naturalift, at the requeft of Buonaparre, 
while at the head of the victorious army 
of Italy, and alfo at that of the Direc- 
tory, the object of both being to aicer- 
tain the real ftate of the country, and the 
political difpofitions of its i 
era being himfelf a native of 
> (a Mainot), and well ac qua ainted 


| hes +o 
niabifants. 


Cree 
with the modern Greek tongue, has en- 
riched the work with a variety of new 
and curious obfervations and facts 
ly interefting to the antiquarian and 
politician. An Englifh tranilation is in 
forwardnefs. 

A method has been lately difcovered 
a degree of artificial coid 


n ’ 
5, ¢ qguai- 


of producing 
much more intenfe than was ever belore 
le mixture 


known. It confifts in the fim; 
of fulphuric and muriatic ether; an in- 
{tantancous eva por ‘ation takes place : atthe 
moment of union, accompanied by fo 
rapid an abforption of heat, as not on ily 
to congeal me reury, but even to reduce 
the gazcous, nitrous acid to a liquid 
form. 

An ingenious method of fupplying the 
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giafs, which fills up the mefhes, and j; 
converted, by drying, into a hard tranf- 
parent plate. It may be made of any 
thicknefs, by dipping the netting a fuifi. 
cient number of times; and, when var. 
nifhed, for protection againtt the effegs 
of moifture, is found to be as durable a; 
horn. 

The utility of turnips is fo great, that 
every fact refpecting them demands ¢} the 
attention of the farmer. Thefe crop; 
fhould not be fown too foon, as they are 
very apt to mildew, and, by that means, 
be deftroyed. The beft kinds are thofe 
that {land deep in the ground, as they 
are lefs affected by frofts. In this re 
{pect, too, much depends on the fituation 
of the ground on which they are fown, 
If the afpe & of it be towards the fouth, 
in cafe of fevere frotts, they are - 
liable to be deftroyed by the repeated 
freezing and thawing that muft take 
place; they fhould therefore be fir ree 
moved or fed off. Where the afpect is 
northerly, they will be lefs expofed to 
danger from this caufe. 

Soda has been applied to many domef. 
tic purpofes with much effect and ad 
vantage; and it will be found equally 
ufeful in the dairy, in thofe hot feafons 


ne 


where the milk-veffels cannot be kept 
fweet without much labour and difficul- 
ty. The ufe of a little of this fubitance 
not only renders them clean, and per: 
fectly free from fmell, but corrects the 
endency which the wood, under fuck 
circumftances, has to fpoil the milk. 
The cultivation of food for the puts 


pofe of feeding hogs, has been little at § 


tended to by the farmer. — It is certa - 
however, that thofe animals, when ke 
in the moft advantageous ways, afford 
very confiderable prolits on almoft every 
defcription of farm. Clover, potatoes 
and carrots, are articles with which they 
may be fed, and even fattened, wher 
properly managed, at a very fmall exe 
pente. ‘The ake p is likewife wel 
known to be uleful in this way; 30 id, 
probably, the root of the white beat, # 
it were properly tried, would be om id 
ftill more ufeful, as experiment hasihew2 
it to contain the facch arine principle i2 
large proj ortion, and it can be cultivated 
with very little difficulty, 
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ROBIN in Town, to bis Mi/irefs in the 
Country. 


“OR thee, fweet maid, my ftrains 
fhall flow, 
Who fav’d my life and footh’d my woe, 
For when forlorn and loft I lay, 
With bleeding wings along the way, 
You raifed nit drooping from the plain, 
And bade me live to fing again. 


Tear-dropping Pity! ’twas thy flame 
infpired the bofom of the dame; 

in her bright form thou lov’{t to dwell, 
Her azure eyes thy manfion tell, 

And, gentle Goddefs, oh! declare, 

Haft thou on earth a fhrine more fair? 


Dear maid, with gratitude I burn, 

Thy kindnefs how fhall I return? 

Oh! when my wounded pinions heal, 
And in my breaft new ftrength I feel, 
My matter fays he’ll quit his charge, 
And let me rove the fields at large; 
Then om exulting wings Ill foar, 

And feek my native groves once more, 
Quick to my miftrefs I'll repair, 

And with my fong falute her ear. 


When o’er the mead the nymph fhall ftray, 
I'll {port around her all the way ; 

From every hedge I'll crop a flower, 
And in her path the leaves I'll shower. 


Clofe by the brook a bank I know, 
Where woodbines hang and rofes blow; 
by nature taught I'll here prepare 
Awreath to deck her fragrant hair 
Then, as fhe trips it o’er the dale, 
How {weet will breathethe fummer gale! 


At early dawn, when morning’s ray 
lut glimmers on the dewy fpray, 

ll gaily from the brake arife, 

And feek the chamber where hhe lies; 
The window beat with fluttering wing, 
And in her ear fo fweetly fing; 

She'll wake, and, ‘raptur’d with the fong, 
Bid me the artlefs ftrain prolong. 
Meanwhile, dear maid, I'll patient wait 
With him you trufted with my fate; 

A kinder youth I never knew, 

Oh! fure he learn’t it all from you. 

Like you, he fhews fuch tender cares, 
Such choice and dainty food prepares, 
“ow fmooths my plumage with his 
4 cheek, 

-4cn prefles to his lips my beak; 


And, when you gave a kifs before, 
He raptur’d prints a thoufand more, 


¥ fancy oft he yields this care, 

Not for my fake, but yours, my fair; 
For, when upon his breatt I lie, 

I feel it heave with many a figh; 
With ev’ry figh your name [ hear, 


And fometimes mark a trickling tear— 
Which, as a-down his cheek ’twill ftray, 


He'll wipe it with my wings away. 


Oh! what’s the matter? Tell me true, 


Sweet miftrefs, is the caufe with you? 
Ah yes—he breathes, I plainly fee, 
An unregarded figh for thee. 

Oh never, never, let him prove 

The bitter pangs of flighted love; 
Unkindnefs fhewn to one fo true, 
Will break his heart, and Robin’s too. 


a 


Imitation of the 28th Ode of ANAcCREON, 


INSTRUCTION to 2 PAINTER. 


ET the pencil’s magic art 
4 Paint the miftrefs of my heart, 
From every glowing tint prepare 
All that’s lovely! all that’s fair! 
And as cloquent difplay 
All that charms my cares away. 


Fir be drawn her forehead bright, 
Smooth as the filver orb of might! 
Then lightly give her Auburn hair 
To flow in ringlets to the air; 
Carelefs {catter’d o’er behind, 

Loofely roving with the wind! 


Let fome feraph of the fky 
Dip the pencil’s deepeft dye, 
To paint the magic of her eye! 
Black! and lovely! let it roll, 
Thrilling rapture thro’ the foul! 
Clear as heaven to my view! 
Clear as evening’s pearly dew! 
Mirror of the pureit mind, 

Still fo beautiful, fo kind! 


Next—but here ail art muft fail, 
And impotently draws the veil! 
O’cr her form, fo purely neat ! 
Her lips, fo eloquently fwect! 

Yet if Art difplays her charms, 
Her rofy cheek, her ivory arms! 
Jet the magic fhade be fhown, 
Such as Envy’s eye may own! 
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Such as Nature’s felf would fmile, 
When fhe views the artift’s toil! 
Be the heavenly virgin feen, 

As herc her lovely felf had been. 


re 


Horace, Book i. Ode 5, imitated, 
Quis multa gracilis, Se. 
Jo PYRRHA. 
By Joun Davis. 


HAT effenc’d youth, on bed of 
blufhing rofes, 
Diffolves away within thy fnowy arms? 
Or with foft Janguor on thy breaft repofes, 
Deeply enamour’d of thy witching 
charms ? 


For whom do now, wkh wantonnefs and 
care, 
Thy golden locks in graceful ringlets 
wave? 
What fwain now liftens to thy vows of 
air? 
For whom doth now thy fragrant bo- 
fom heave? 


Alas! how often fhall he curfe the hour, 
Who, all-confiding in thy winning 
wiles, 
With fudden darknefs views the heavens 
low’r, 
And finds, too late, the treach’ry of thy 
{miles! 
Wretched are they, who, by thy beauty 
won, 
Believe thee not Iefs amiable than kind: 
No more deluded, I thy charms difown, 
And give thy vows, indignant, to the 
wind, 


ee 


Tbe SHIPWRECK. 
A WANDERING OF FANCY, 
Written on Sullivan's Ifland. 
By the fame. 


ITHIN my houfe, which fcarce I 
lack 
Much firength to carry on my bach, 
Fancy! aid me with thy power 
At the filent midnight hour, 


While the ericket, blithe and gay} 
Charms me with his merry lay, 
And the waves, with hollow roar, 
Beat againft the troubled fhore. 


Hark! the feaman’s anxious cry 
Loud proclaims fome ftorm is nigh. 
Oh, ye Gods! the veffel fave, 

Snatch her from the briny wave, 
Waft her to the wifh’d-for fhore ; 
Ah!—harfher yet the wild winds roar, 


In vain the wife prepares the fire, 
In vain the children wait their fire! 
Where is father now, they cry, 
While the mother heaves the figh, 
And, with wild, affrighted foul, 
Hears the ftorm around her howl! 


Now a voice beguiles her ear, 
To relicve her anxious fear, 
And footh her grief—Ah! no— 
Tis the meflenger of woe! 


What tidings bring you to my home? 
When will Ralph, my good man come? 
Is he fafe? Quick! tell thy tale; 

Has he "fcap’d the dreadful gale? 

Oh! no—his veffel’s wreck’d upon’ the 
fhore ; ' 

He and his crew are now no more! 


Like a fhrub ftruck by the blaft, 
Down fhe funk, and breath’d her laf, 


Rea 


EPIGRAM 


On M-fieurs BARON and WORKMAN, fe 
two wrangling Mathematicians. 


S late two wrangling heroes fell, 
By fome mifchance, into a well, 
Nam'd by the wi/e a well of doubt! 
They begg’d a wag to help them out! 
The wit, who high above them ftood, 
And faw them both amid the flood, 
Replies, lis furely, Sirs, a fin 
To help thofe out who would be in / 
If by your problems you can tell 
How both have ftumbled in the well 
The fame pofition will, no doubt, 
Shew plainly how you'll /cramble out ! 
But till you do—may I be da—n’d 
If either has my helping hand! 
HUMBUG. 
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